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Gas burns clear and clean. It does not waste its substance in smoke. 
By the time the gas comes to the burners the smoke has been put to 
work by the Gas Industry in a hundred different ways, all of them 
beneficial, all of them contributing to keep down fuel costs. Apart 
from fighting unhealthy smog, the filthiest and the most expensive 
blanket in all history, gas gives a clear answer to the question: What 
is the true cost of fuel? A gas bill is for fuel used. Gas needs no 
special equipment for handling or storage, no replacement stocks, 
no extra labour to look after these things. Delivery is continuous, 
of legally guaranteed calorific value. Clearly, there are advantages 
about gas that you should consider in your plans. 


Clear Guidance 


HROUGH your Area Gas Board NAME 
you can bring the full resources 
of the Gas Industry to bear on fuel 
problems. The Boards’ specialists 
are always available for consultation 
and their services are free. If you 
would like the latest information 
RICH GRE. Et VOtE SOCERNEy SO tL nr rrr ; 
these details (or pin this advertise- 
ment to your letter heading) and send spss inipiecniisipaiceauoincschemennensndptonshdy PR Tene 
to your Area Gas Board er to the Gas 
Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, §.W.1.. = WE NEED HEAT FOR ........~........ eshcinaless  a 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal GCG.7B 
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Business Secretary 
Miss Elizabeth Baldwin 


The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if convenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 


THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WCe2 
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Information please 


Hundreds of builders all 
over the country send 
their operatives to attend 
C.U.C. training courses 
in appliance installation. 
The expert knowledge they 
get there is invaluable. 





Ii housing is your business 
THE €.U.C. CAN HELP YOU 


Whether you’re building or con- 
verting houses, you need up-to-date 
information on solid fuel and new 
solid-fuel appliances: together they 
mean far greater efficiency and low 
running costs. The Coal Utilisa- 
tion Council, which represents the 
coal industry, coal distributors, 
appliance manufacturers and ap- 
pliance dealers, can give you re- 
liable, expert advice. 


The service of its 

Information Centres 

C.U.C. Information Centres have been estab- 
lished in :— 

BIRMINGHAM 

2 Burlington Passage, New Street (MIDLAND 5133) 
BRISTOL 


5 Broad Quays City Centre (BRISTOL 21227) 


CAMBRI 

24 St. Andrew’s Street (CAMBRIDGE 55274) 
CARDIFF 

9 Castle Street (CARDIFF 28266) 
GLASGOW 


341 Bath Street, C.2 (DOUGLAS 8294) 
LEEDS 


99 Albion Street (LEEDS 3-4371/2) 


LONDON 

The Building Centre, 26 Store Street,W.C.1 
(MUSEUM 5400) 

MANCHESTER 


257 Deansgate 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
18 Saville Row 
NOTTINGHAM 

4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate (NOTTINGHAM 47000) 
Visit your nearest Information Centre for 
expert advice, demonstrations and information. 


(BLACKFRIARS 2852) 


(NEWCASTLE 21666) 


Free Training Courses for Builders 


One- and two-day courses are frequently 
arranged by the C.U.C., covering installa- 
tion of modern appliances and correct flue 
construction. The two-day courses take 
place at the C.U.C. Training Centre in 
London, and the one-day courses at 
Technical Colleges in the Provinces. 
Details can be obtained from the C.U.C., 
3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, 
or at C.U.C. Information Centres. 


List of Appliances 
Recommended by the C.U.C. 


All appliances on this list have been tested 
to ensure a high standard of efficiency, 
durability and economy. In the interest of 
your clients and your firm, it pays to 
consult this list when recommending 
domestic solid-fuel appliances for any 
purpose. 








Technical Books and Pamphlets 


The following are recommended for those 
concerned with domestic heating problems:— 
“List of Recommended Domestic 
Solid-Fuel Appliances”’ 

“Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel” 
“Make your House Cosier in Winter” 
(INSULATION BOOKLET) 

“Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats” 

** Architectural Design Data” 

(FUEL HANDLING AND STORAGE 
FOR LARGER BUILDINGS) 

A complimentary copy of any of the above 
will be sent on request. 








ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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Hands Across the Green Belt? 


WE DON’T like “nattering’’, as 
they call it in the north; but what 
could we do when the responsible 
Ministers and local authorities were 
not only failing to handle the biggest 
issues of housing and planning, but 
boasting of the evidences of their 
failure—the charming housing 
schemes eating into precious green 
belts, the urbane “‘frontage-saving”’ 
houses with their shrivelled gardens, 
and the showy tower flats fossilizing 
sad heritages of excessive density ? 
We admire constructive enterprise ; 
but how could we rejoice at the in- 
crease of office and factory floor- 
space where hundreds of thousands 
too many are working already, where 
you can’t park a car, and where there 
are queues for everything from buses 
to escape by to drinks to drown your 
sufferings? Who can be thrilled at 
the prospect of a new escalator to 
facilitate the descent of further hordes 


of the damned to Avernus, where no 
birds sing ? 

Certainly there has been much to 
praise in the progress of the fourteen 
new towns, and the beginnings of 
country-town expansions at Bletchley 
and Swindon. We have chewed these 
substantial crumbs of comfort with 
all the appreciation at our command. 

But let us keep asense of proportion. 
In 1954 more than 340,000 houses 
were built. Of these just over 13,000 
went to new towns: less than one in 
twenty-five. A very large number of 
the rest went to towns already over- 
built—and not as a rule for replace- 
ment but as additions either to their 
corpulence or their congestion. Many 
still went into green belts, including 
the London green belt—though the 
housing authorities there are under 
notice to desist. 

And with the revival of private 
enterprise building, a considerable 
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number of houses on quarter-acre 
plots went either into green belts or to 
scattered sites in the adjoining coun- 
try areas. It is safe to say that the 
majority of this class of house found 
sites with some relationship to in- 
dustries and businesses in large cities. 

Thus 4 per cent of the nation’s 
magnificent housing effort was as- 
sociated with industrial dispersal. 
The other 96 per cent of it supported 
the existing distribution of industry 
and business. Much of it of course 
rightly did so. But could anyone 
with a knowledge of British towns, or 
anyone even glancing at a population 
map, think that 4 per cent of new 
housing represents an adequate dis- 
persal effort ? 

No one could. It is therefore pleas- 
ing to see that Mr Duncan Sandys, 
the new Housing Minister, in his 
important speech at Birmingham 
(11 January), showed a clear under- 
standing of the situation. We like 
very much his forthright declaration 
that the housing drive is not to be 
damped down—as many thought it 
might be—but is to be maintained 
and even intensified; and that it is 
to be operated on all fronts, not solely 
on the reconditioning front on which 
the limelight is focused. The pro- 
posed clearance, in say ten years, of a 
million slum dwellings, if coupled 
with reasonably open redevelop- 
ment, will mean the displacement of 
large numbers of people. 

Mr Sandys is equally clear about 
the right pattern of redevelopment. 
The big cities must not expand out- 
wards. Green belts must be rigorously 
protected. “Everybody was agreed,” 
he said, “that the remedy was de- 
centralization and dispersal, but to 
decide how and where was not so 
simple.” For London, new towns 
were being built; but for the Black 
Country and South-east Lancashire 
“it had been decided to adopt the 
alternative of expanding neighbour- 
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ing towns in the counties around.” 

The “‘decision”’ referred to is pre- 
sumably that of the Ministry. Mr 
Sandys was very explicit that the ex- 
panding of towns under the Act of 
1952 is a job for the local authorities 
to sort out between themselves. Yet, 
as he said, in some areas the negotia- 
tions seem to be “bogged down’’. He 
mentioned Birmingham as one such 
area. Recent correspondence in our 
pages shows that the Manchester 
region is another. And we cannot help 
feeling that the London negotiations 
under the Act have produced far too 
little in the time they have taken; 
though London started with the ad- 
vantage of some setting of population 
quotas by the temporary regional 
planning committee. 

Admirable as the principle of 
voluntary co-operation is, if it will 
work, we are sure Mr Sandys is right 
in his intention to take a hand, as 
Minister, in the Birmingham talks. 
There are national and regional con- 
siderations that are beyond the scope 
of local authorities solely concerned 
with local interests. We think the 
situation would be improved if in 
each dispersal region there was a 
regional committee (perhaps with a 
chairman appointed by the Ministry) 
to fix target populations for the towns 
and villages in the area, and to agree 
on sites for new towns. 

If the framework were thus set, and 
if the Government would give suffici- 
ent grants under the 1952 Act to free 
the receiving authorities of the fear of 
a heavy rate burden by reason of dis- 
persal, the common interest of big 
cities and small towns should make 
many agreements possible. But the 
Minister should not delay the designa- 
tion of sites for further new towns, 
which in some areas will also be 
needed; and action to stop the 
reoccupation of vacated factories is 
surely indispensable to the dispersal 
policy. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WESEL 


The 25,000 town of Wesel, gravely damaged during the war, is 
being rebuilt and has nearly attained its pre-war size. The town 
occupies an important geographical position in an area that is 
rapidly being industrialized. Decentralization from the congested 


Ruhr is part of the plan. 


war, the town of Wesel, situated 

on the banks of the Lower Rhine, 
was almost completely destroyed. Of 
the 8,199 dwelling units which existed 
in 1939, 7,693 were demolished or 
severely damaged. Only 1,500 of its 
former 25,000 inhabitants still lived 
in the town. 448,000 of a total of ap- 
proximately 600,000 square metres 
of street surface had become unusable 


| N 1945, during the last phase of the 


and was covered with huge banks of 


debris that were estimated to amount 


by IRMGARD KOEPPE 


to 1,620,000 cubic metres.* Traffic 
installations, such as railroads, street 
and railroad bridges, and harbour 
installations, as well as the public 
utility system, were widely damaged. 
In the centre of the town all school 
buildings and several churches and 
ancient monuments were completely 
destroyed. 

In spite of the resulting chaos, it 
very soon became obvious that the 
196 square yards. 
1°308 cubic yarcs. 


* | square metre 
1 cubic metre 


The town of Wesel as it was before 1945. 
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reconstruction demanded by the ex- 
tremely favourable geographical situ- 
ation would have to be undertaken. 
Here a unique chance of rebuilding 
on up-to-date town planning, traffic, 
and public health principles was 
offered. To a certain extent the inter- 
ests of the original site-owners as well 
as the assets represented in the dam- 
aged public utilities and sewerage 
installations had to be taken into 
account. Already in 1945-6 prelimin- 
ary reconstruction plans were de- 
signed in Wesel. In 1947 the planning 
of the town centre was started. On 
2 February 1948 the master plan for 
the area delimited by the Rhine and 
the railroad Emmerich-Oberhausen, 
which runs in a north-south direction 
to the east of the town, was approved. 
During the realization of this plan 
one of the biggest difficulties proved 
to be the replotting of the extremely 
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During the war the town was gravely damaged. 


small lots situated in the town centre. 
This procedure is now more or less 
finished. 


Priority for Town Centre 

An important basis for the town’s 
rebuilding was the ‘‘Wirtschaftsplan” 
(use zoning plan) prepared under the 
‘“‘Wohnsiedlungsgesetz”, in which 
various land uses were laid down. 
It provided for a concentration of 
building activities in the centre in 
order to speed its reconstruction. This 
plan was approved in the beginning 
of 1950. Although it soon turned out 
that to secure economic development 
a lot of complementary planning was 
necessary, it proved to be of great 
value for many of the town’s decisions. 
Furthermore, in 1950 the preparation 
of a new development plan had been 
started. Apart from town planning 
principles, economic aspects have 
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largely come in for consideration. 
This plan is to be completed during 
the next months. 

Here, as in all war-damaged towns, 
the housing problem is of special im- 
portance. From 1945 to 1948 (date of 
the currency reform) all endeavours 
to provide housing were more or less 
restricted to the repair of less heavily 
damaged habitations. After 1950 
carefully planned and increased build- 
ing activities resulted in the recon- 
struction of 5,091 dwelling units up to 
31 December 1953. This amounts to 
62-1 per cent of the 1939 numbers. In 
spite of this approximately 3,100 
dwelling units are still needed. As in 
the meantime the population has in- 
creased to 93 per cent of its pre-war 
figures, the housing shortage is still 
very serious. Building activities were 
directed mainly with the aim of re- 
constructing the town centre ac- 
cording to modern principles. 


The Public Utilities 


At the same time repairs of the 
public utility installations have been 
started, and they receive the same 
priority as the housing programme. 
New water-works that had been ini- 
tiated before World War II were 
ready for use in 1953. As regards 
quality and quantity of the town’s 
water, the supply for residential and 
industrial needs is guaranteed for the 
time being. Considerable damage to 
the gas mains had to be repaired; at 
the same time the network was 
greatly enlarged. The power supply 
was reorganized and functions with- 
out restrictions. The extensive repair 
works on the sewer system were 
linked to the street building pro- 
gramme, and they are more or less 
completed. 

A large and costly item of Wesel’s 
reconstruction programme is the 
repair of the streets, ways, and har- 
bour installations. 45 kilometres* 

* 1 kilometre=o-6213 miles 
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of a total of 71 kilometres of streets 
that were almost completely destroy- 
ed were rebuilt. The rest will follow, 
when funds are available. With the 
help of federal grants, the Land 
Nordrhein-Westfalen reconstructed 
the street bridges over the Rhine and 
Lippe rivers (Trunk Road B 58 on 
the left bank of the Lower Rhine), 
and the street bridge over the Lippe 
(Trunk Road B 8). The totally de- 
molished harbour installations were 
repaired in several sections. The har- 
bour railroads are functioning again. 

Extraordinary difficulties had to be 
surmounted before in 1954 two prim- 
ary schools, one with twelve and one 
with twenty classrooms, could be re- 
constructed. Two existing schoo's got 
three new classes each; one primary 
school with six classes, and two with 
five classes each were newly built. In 
a few years the continuous growth of 
the town by the development of new 
housing estates in its outskirts, will 
necessitate the construction of new 
primary schools in the centre of fu- 
ture neighbourhood units. It is hoped 
to finish the projected extensions to 
the secondary schools for boys and 


girls by the end of 1955. 


Location: “An Economic Core” 


The location of Wesel on the Rhine 
and Lippe rivers as well as on the 
Lippe-Seitenkanal (canal joining the 
Dortmund-Ems-Kanal) makes it an 
important junction between the in- 
dustrial district of the Rhineland and 
Westfalen and the harbours of Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. This favour- 
able position is strengthened by the 
considerable traffic that uses the four 
trunk roads with Wesel as their centre. 
This traffic flow will be considerably 
enlarged in the near future, when the 
Autobahn Oberhausen -Wesel - Em- 
merich will be completed to serve 
international through traffic. 

Looking at the town from the point 
of view of economic geography it 
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The new town hall and main shopping street in 1954. 


emerges as the core of three distinct 
economic regions. The region to the 
north-west of the town on both banks 
of the Rhine is characterized by an in- 
tensive agriculture, the region to the 
north-east by the textile industries of 
the Bochclt area. To the south, south- 
east, and south-west of the town is 
situated the region of heavy industry 
with the Ruhr district, including the 
area on the left bank of the Rhine. In 
the environs of the town commercial 
minerals, such as potassium and com- 
mon salts, and considerable quanti- 
ties of sand and gravel are worked. 
The abundance of water in the Wesel 
area can be counted as another 
favourable location factor. Both of 
the town’s water-works have a large 
capacity that can still be extended; 
furthermore the Rhine and Lippe 
yield water in sufficient quantities for 
industrial and technical purposes. 
Here, however, the problem of 


water pollution plays an increasing 
role. 


Decentralization of the Ruhr 


Finally, the advance of coal mining 
in the northern and north-eastern 
direction that is necessitated by the 
increasing exhaustion of old pits in 
the south and centre of the present 
Ruhr district, shows a growing in- 
fluence on the economic development 
of Wesel. Experience has shown that 
heavy industry plants, especially 
those producing and using iron ore, 
do not follow the northward migra- 
tion of coal mining, and keep to their 
old, established locations. Regional 
planning, however, looks upon this 
as a highly undesirable development, 
if in the north of the present Ruhr 
district new mono-industries arise 
that will lead to an unbalanced 
economic and social structure of this 
region. 
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It becomes therefore an important 
task of regional planning to develop 
smaller central places like Wesel that 
possess favourable locational con- 
ditions, as economic cores of this zone 
that is to be newly industrialized. The 
settlement of a well-chosen number of 
small and medium-sized plants be- 
longing to a wider range of industries 
would give the desired economic 
stability to this region. The solution of 
this problem is urgent by reason of 
the lack of space and increasing costs 
of transportation in the Ruhr district 
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proper. The solution lies in a syste- 
matic decentralization of the existing 
huge agglomeration. 

It may finally be mentioned that in 
the oldest part of the town around the 
Willibrordi Cathedral great archi- 
tectural and town planning prob- 
lems await their solution. For the re- 
construction of this section a com- 
petition was invited. It is planned to 
have the rebuilding of the cathedral, 
great market, and streets approach- 
ing them completed by the end of 


1957- 


London’s New Carriage Way 


A new dual carriageway on Victoria Embankment was completed during the 
summer of 1954, after the removal of the old tram lines. 





Jack Scheerboom 
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COUNTRY PLANNING: SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The problems of planning in the country are quite different from 
those in towns. The policy should be to expand the villages so as to 
retain their unity and cohesion. Much more attention should be paid 


to planting. 


in a country so predominantly 

industrial as our own, the atten- 
tion of professional planners is focused 
mainly on the problems of slum re- 
placement, the suburban expansion 
of oid towns, and the siting and con- 
struction of new ones, while the addi- 
tion of a few dozen houses to any one 
of the thousands of little villages in 
rural England seems to be left, quite 
complacently, to the amateur deci- 
sions of district housing committees. 
While some of us may be acquainted 
with villages in which the council 
houses added since the war take their 
places comfortably in the long suc- 
cession of traditional village building, 
in many others the council estate 
takes the form of a congestion of 
buildings clapped down beside the 
old village, without the smallest 
apparent attempt to assimilate it in 
any way either in siting, architecture, 
or social facilities to the community 
of which it is to form a part. It stands 
separated, physically, spiritually, 
and aesthetically, from the legacy of 
a thousand years, perhaps, of village 
life. 

Here and there, building develop- 
ment of this kind may serve to draw 
together an old community strung 
out along the roadside without any 
obvious plan or focus. In the majority 
of examples, however, it seems only 
to foster the development of a second- 
ary community, replete with all the 
advantages of modern sanitation but 
remote from every other amenity of 
community life—the church, chapel, 


ii Is not surprising, perhaps, that 
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and schools; the post-office, pub, and 
bus-stop; the village hall and all that 
it stands for as a rallying point for 
every kind of social activity. 


Right Development of Villages 


Thus, country planning generally 
is faced with problems entirely differ- 
ent from those which town planning 
raises. The controversy over the 
destruction of “good agricultural 
land” rarely arises, partly because 
the area to be taken is usually small, 
and partly because building develop- 
ment presents many a little land- 
owner with just the opportunity for 
capital appreciation for which he has 
been waiting. Nor is the issue of flats 
versus houses a live one in rural 
districts. What the country planner 
has to achieve, therefore, is the intro- 
duction of his new buildings into the 
rural scene in the manner best cal- 
culated to preserve the sense of con- 
tinuous growth and occupation, 
which is the spirit of every old village, 
while ensuring, at the same time, the 
easy absorption of the added numbers 
into its existing community life. 

This, surely, should form the basis 
of the country planner’s work. The 
villages of England are foremost in its 
heritage of beauty. The time has 
come when their growth must be 
accelerated, and the challenge to 
him is to promote this without the 
distortion which characterizes so 
much recent development. The old 
village is the product of centuries of 
growth and decay, each generation 
contributing its quota and demand- 
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Minster Lovell, Oxon, a typical collection of stone and thatched cottages in the Valley of the 
River Windrush. 


ing its victims. 

Except in the Cotswold country 
and in a few other districts, the beauty 
of rural England does not depend 
upon the fine building of former 
country folk. Judged by any modern 
standards, most cottage homes leave 
everything to be desired except the 
impression they produce of the con- 
tinuity and serenity of rural life. 
Floors and walls are too often damp; 
ceilings are low; windows small and 
often sealed; and sinks with running 
water and outlet drains are still as 
rare, in many of them, as baths and 
water closets. But the evolution of a 
simple architectural tradition has 
never ceased. The history of the vil- 
lage has been the history of displace- 
ment and renewal, as mud-and-stud 
and thatch collapsed, giving place 
to timber framing, and this to brick 
and tile, to be succeeded one day, no 
doubt, by concrete walls and roofs. 


“Mouldering of Mummified Villages” 
Is this pleasant progression, by 
which the continuity of community 


life has been preserved through the 
centuries, abruptly to cease? Are 
those who cry “‘Hands off our lovely 
villages!’’ implying that all tradition 
of good building ceased with the 
eighteenth century and that the 
future of replacement and develop- 
ment lies in the council housing estate 
and the ribbon bungalows of private 
enterprise, to have their way? Are 
we to be content to witness the slow 
mouldering of mummified villages, 
denied the periodical blood transfu- 
sions by which they have been sus- 
tained by past generations of builders ? 
Is there no better way ? 

Surely there is. The basic object of 
every country planner should be to 
preserve the unity of the village. 
Some fifty years of agricultural de- 
pression have wrought drastic 
changes in the structure of rural life. 
Since 1880, country society has wit- 
nessed a decline of some 50 per cent 
in the numbers of its farm workers, a 
fall which the agricultural revival of 
the past fifteen years has done nothing 
to arrest, as machinery came in at the 
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same time to displace manual labour. 

It has witnessed, during the same 
time, the virtual annihilation ofall the 
little industries dependent upon agri- 
culture—milling, malting, tanning, 
blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, sad- 
dlery, and so forth, with all the em- 
ployment they gave, as the concen- 
tration of industry and mass produc- 
tion of goods developed. Even the 
small, occasional non-agricultural in- 
dustries have disappeared likewise, 
as when High Wycombe knocked 
out the little chair industry of the 
village in which I live. All the do- 
mestic industries, too, have gone, the 
village shoemakers, tailors, dress- 
makers, and so forth, all of them now 
rolled up in the great modern manu- 
facturing and distributing companies. 

This decline of the rural population 
from its heyday about the middle of 
the last century has brought about a 
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proportionate shrinkage in the vil- 
lages. In many of them, the older 
houses have completely disappeared, 
in others, some may remain repaired 
and refurbished, two or three thrown 
together to convert them into resi- 
dential property. 


Planning for Cohesion 


But many sites remain, and the 
country planner’s first task should be 
to make a survey of them and of the 
little paddocks, derelict orchards, and 
other odds and ends which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be 
claimed as ‘“‘good agricultural land’, 


judged by their present use value. 


Such a survey should disclose a 
sufficiency of building sites to accom- 
modate the demand, probably, for 
years to come, provided, of course, 
that the council housing schemes are 
not planned deliberately as dormitory 


A village in the Vale of Evesham, Worcestershire. 
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suburbs for neighbouring manufac- 
turing towns. Even in such cases, the 
unity and cohesion of the old village 
and the life of its community would 
be better served, indeed immeasur- 
ably better served, by the careful re- 
planning, first of all, of all the vacant 
sites in it, supplemented, afterwards, 
by regulated building on its peri- 
phery. 


Neglect of Planning in Villages 


Finally, in those villages in which 
the pass appears already to be sold, 
and the raw, new building estate cries 
to High Heaven to soften its asperities, 
something worth doing might still be 
done. Every county has its staff of 
horticultural experts organized in an 
advisory service, but how often is it 
called upon by the officials and mem- 
bers of the housing committees of 
the rural district to advise upon the 
planting and management of the odds 
and ends of land outside the control 
of individual tenants? How should 
the untidy strip of grassland which 
good siting requires to be left between 
the main road and the housing front- 
age be managed ? In one case, which 
has been noted, it was left for years 
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as a builders’ dump, and it continues 
today as a breeding ground for weeds 
and weed grasses. 

How should the grass verges beside 
the white, concrete roads be treated ? 
What should be the nature of the 
fencing between the tenants’ gardens, 
to give both service and amenity? 
How should the toddlers’ playground 
be laid out to the best advantage, 
with grass plots, shade trees, sandpits, 
and dry concrete, suitable for infant 
recreation and entertainment through 
the changing seasons? And could not 
the total prohibition of tree-planting 
by tenants, commonly imposed, be 
relaxed, subject to skilled advice as to 
varieties and location? Surely there 
is scope here for useful collaboration 
between public departments. 

The pages of your November 
issue, Mr Editor, bore witness in an 
illustrated article to that which a 
rural housing authority, in this case 
the East Ashford RDC, may some- 
times be inspired to achieve. It is not 
yet too late for such challenges to be 
accepted by others, thus leading to 
the preservation instead of to the 
destruction of the essential character 
and charm of the English village. 





Sociability in Country and Town 
“Country people know everything. If you have ever made a faux pas, of any 
sort or description; if you have anything about you of which you do not want 
the world to know, never return to a village; keep in some great town; but the 
Wen, for your life, for then the next-door neighbour will not know even your 
name; and the vicarage will judge of you solely by the quantity of money that 
you have to spend.”—w cosBeETT: 26 April 1830. 


Are We So Different? 


“The origin of this (the traditional attitude of the French peasant) is, I 
believe, chiefly Celtic, because, erratic, poetic, and imaginative as the Celt is, 
he is also deeply attached to the family, to the soil and to everything which 
roots him in his own environment. It is here that we differ essentially from the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Nordics. . . Generally speaking his (the Frenchman’s) 
ambition in this respect is modest ; he wants a small house, a small garden anda 
small pension. ‘Mon verre est petit, mais je bois dans mon verre’: I know no proverb 
which is more typical of a certain type of French mentality than this.” — 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED: The Character of Peoples (1952). 
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THE PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


An authoritative statement, by the Deputy Secretary of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, of the present planning situation 
in England and Wales as evidenced by the plans submitted. 


149 development plans had 

been submitted to the Minister, 
fifty-five had been approved (with 
modifications), and public inquiries 
or hearings had been held into a 
further eighty-nine. Only five plans 
had still to come in. 

It is extremely difficult to general- 
ize about the plans. For one thing the 
department is still in the middle of 
most of them. For another the local 
authorities are grappling with very 
different problems, and they have 
tackled them in very different ways. 
The public reaction has also varied 
widely. In some areas people have 
taken a lively interest, and have ex- 
pressed strong objection to particular 
proposals. In others there has been 
almost no evidence of any public 
interest. 

The following are the main prob- 
lems with which planning authorities 
have had to contend. 


B THE beginning of December, 


Location of New Development 


Almost every urban area has, in 
greater or less degree, some conges- 
tion—overcrowded housing, inade- 
quate road space, open space, school 
space, civil and community buildings. 
Some, particularly the large indus- 
trial towns, are suffering from acute 
congestion. Their authorities must, if 
they can, plan for some expansion. 
If they have no room within their 
boundaries they must try to arrange 
with others to plan for them. 

In addition most authorities fore- 
see an increasing population. The 
population of the United Kingdom 


by DAME EVELYN SHARP 


will increase over the next twenty 
years, and although thereafter it is 
expected to decline, the immediate 
increase must be allowed for. Popula- 
tion forecasts by local planning 
authorities have had to take account 
of past trends, but even where these 
have shown a persistent decrease 
there has often been a natural reluct- 
ance to anticipate a further decline in 
the next twenty years. Authorities in 
areas which, on the evidence of past 
trends and the Registrar-General’s 
projections, seem to be faced with a 
natural decline, have generally found 
it preferable to plan for a static popu- 
lation rather than for a decreasing 
one. The majority have planned— 
quite properly—for increasing popu- 
lation as well as for some loosening 
of development in their congested 
areas. 
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Many authorities have been able 
to make the necessary provision 
within or close to their own boun- 
daries. But many cannot do it. All 
they have been able to do in their 
plans is to estimate the extent of their 
“overspill”. In general the Minister 
is finding these estimates excessive 
and will cut them down. But they 
are still formidable. 

There should then be correspond- 
ing provision for reception of the 
overspill in neighbouring areas—in 
some cases in more distant areas as 
well. This has been fairly well ad- 
vanced in the Home Counties which, 
in accordance with the Abercrombie 
Plan for Greater London, must expect 
to receive about a million people from 
the built-up areas. The various plans 
taken together have come within 
striking distance of this figure—allow- 
ing for the numbers being accommo- 
dated in the new towns and in LCC 
estates. Thus provision is made in 
town maps for expansion (with a 
view to relief of Greater London) of 
Swindon, Bletchley, Ashford, Basing- 
stoke, Letchworth, Woking, Frimley, 
Aylesbury, Chelmsford, and other 
places. Whether all these proposals 
will be approved it is too soon to say; 
but a real effort has been made to 
grapple with the problem. 

Greater London had a good lead 
in the Abercrombie Plan, which was 
subscribed to, with modifications, by 
all the local authorities concerned. 
The provision for reception of over- 
spill from the provincial conurba- 
tions is on the whole less advanced. 
The county plans show some areas for 
expansion in town maps; but for the 
most part the proposals consist of 
names of places in the written state- 
ments with (sometimes) a suggested 
target population. It is, however, im- 
possible to determine whether the 
expansions proposed will be practi- 
cable until the town maps come in. 

In general the proposals for loca- 
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tion of new development add up 
pretty well. It will be remembered 
that planning schemes submitted 
under the 1932 Act showed infinitely 
more land zoned for residential pur- 
poses than could possibly be needed 
for the purpose—mainly because of 
the compensation difficulty. The 
plans as submitted (including figures 
in written statements) provide for a 
total population only 1-3 million 
greater than the Registrar-General’s 
projection for 1971. Remembering 
that some choice must be allowed to 
developers this is remarkably realistic. 
But it must be added that there is 
more to come. Not all the places where 
development will be necessary have 
yet been earmarked. 


Redevelopment 


The plans have included 112 com- 
prehensive development area maps 
on the 25-inch scale. These have 
dealt mainly with areas of blitz (and 
associated ‘“‘blight”). The positive 
achievements of planning (as distinct 
from the negative “preservation” 
achievements) are seen more clearly 
here than anywhere. The local 
authorities of the war-damaged towns 
have planned, and are carrying out, 
immense public improvements; and 
it is to be hoped that these will be 
followed in the next few years by 
similar planned improvements of the 
worst slum areas. 


Roads 


The total volume of road work in- 
cluded in the plans is estimated to 
cost over £1,000 million. This may 
seem unrealistic; and the plans as 
submitted do include a good many 
proposed improvements of no great 
traffic value. But it is vital to safe- 
guard future lines while the land is 
still open; and many authorities have 
shown in their plans roads which 
they do not expect to be completed 
for perhaps thirty or forty years 
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as compared with the twenty-year 
period for most of the proposals in the 
plans. 

Most planning authorities have 
gone to great pains to show proposals 
for improvement of traffic circulation 
in towns; by ring roads, relief roads, 
road widenings, car parks, bus sta- 
tions; and a plan ought to establish 
the general principles of a solution to 
traffic congestion. But some authori- 
ties have been baffled by the problem 
and it is sometimes extraordinarily 
difficult. 

Any solution of urban traffic prob- 
lems is likely to beexpensive, torequire 
demolition of buildings and to disturb 
property values. It is also likely to 
arouse violent controversy, and road 
proposals have provoked some of the 
most bitter objections. Everyone will 
remember the argument that de- 
veloped over the Cambridge proposal 
to relieve the central street by a road 
which would disturb some of the 
colleges as well as involve the demoli- 
tion of some business premises. But 
the Minister came to the conclusion 
that if there had to be relief—and it 
certainly seemed likely that this would 
prove necessary—the line proposed 
was the only practicable one, and 
that it must be safeguarded while the 
problem was further studied. 





Designation 


The designation of land for com- 
pulsory acquisition has also provoked 
acute controversy. Some authorities 
have very little land, but some have 
used the procedure widely. London 
County Council, for example, desig- 
nated 343 areas, covering 666 acres. 
These included areas for comprehen- 
sive redevelopment (e.g. Elephant 
and Castle), for housing, for schools, 
for open spaces, for various public 
purposes (local authorities, statutory 
undertakers, government depart- 
ments), for hospitals, for railway pur- 
poses, and for the University of 
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London. London tackled their plan- 
ning very thoroughly—and, inciden- 
tally, used the plan to sort out the 
division of land for housing between 
the county council and the metro- 
politan boroughs. They drew a lot of 
objection in consequence, but the 
plan should prove very useful to the 
various authorities concerned and 
also to developers. 

Designation brings out in an acute 
form one of the worst difficulties of 
planning; the anxiety and sometimes 
the serious depression to owners who 
see the existing use of their property 
threatened. The decision how far 
forward to plan, at what stage to 
show proposals, can be a very awk- 
ward one. On the one hand an 
authority ought to tell the public 
what is in mind—and the public will 
complain bitterly if that is not done. 
On the other hand if they announce 
proposals before they are firm—or 
proposals which are very far ahead— 
they may inflict unnecessary hard- 
ship. Land can become unsaleable as 
a result of designation; or even of 
“definition” or of a mere ‘“‘symbol” 
on the plan showing an intention to 
carry out some public work likely to 
involve acquisition by a_ public 
authority there or thereabouts. 
Whether designation—the advance 
announcement of intention to pur- 
chase—is really worth the disturb- 
ance it creates is a matter which needs 
further consideration. It certainly 
seems that land ought not to be 
threatened unless there is reasonable 
certainty that it will be needed, and a 
strong case for the advance warning. 
The Minister has amended several of 
the plans and is amending others in 
the direction of cutting down designa- 
tions, definitions, and symbols which 
are uncertain and/or unnecessary. 


Land Use 


All local planning authorities were 
asked to submit with their develop- 
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NATIONAL LAND USE 


























ACRES PER THOUSAND PERSONS 
County Boroughs T.M.As over 10,000 | T.M.As under 10,000 
Main Uses Existing Proposed Existing Proposed Existing Proposed 
Industry 3°5 5°0 3°9 571 5°3 6-2 
Education 1°2 °5 Pe 4°8 2°7 6-0 
Open Space 
(total) 8-1 10°5 15°7 15°8 26°8 26-6 
12°8 18-8 21°78 25°7 34°8 38-8 
Residential 
(net) 18°8 23°4 31°7 36-4 39°2 45°0 
Total 4 main 
uses 31°6 42°2 53°5 62:1 74°0 83-8 
































Present and proposed changes in land use analysed from information supplied by local 
planning authorities. 


ment plans, in a standard form, in- 
formation about land use in town 
map areas. An analysis has been made 
of some of the information supplied 
(covering the county boroughs and a 
fair sample of the town maps from 
county areas) and the results are of 
some interest. 

The results of this analysis are 
summarized in the above table. 
The figures apply only to plans as 
submitted and may be affected to 
some extent by modifications made 
by the Minister in approving plans. 

It will be noted that the total 
additional land per 1,000 population 
is intended to be about ten acres ir- 
respective of the size of the town. The 
increase in net residential land is 
about 25 per cent for county boroughs 
and 15 per cent for town map areas. 

There are considerable increases 
in the amount of land allocated for 
industry; 40 per cent in the case of 
county boroughs, 30 per cent in the 
larger town map areas, and 20 per 
cent in the small towns. There has 
been a tendency in a number of plans 
to allocate too much land for this 
purpose. Most local authorities, ex- 
cept of course those which must plan 
for decongestion, want to attract 


industry. And sometimes an indus- 
trial allocation is shown for land for 
which no other use is obvious. 

Education is the smallest of the 
four main uses but the proportionate 
increase is large. There will be some 
reduction of this in the plans as ap- 
proved by the Minister because the 
standards for school playing fields 
have recently been reduced. 

The figures which are given for 
open space include public open 
spaces, commons, private playing 
fields, allotments, cemeteries, and 
golf courses. All county boroughs pro- 
pose to increase the amount of public 
open space—on the average from 
2°g acres to 5:8 acres per 1,000 
population. The LCC propose to in- 
crease London’s public open space 
by an additional 1,000 acres by 1971. 
In the other towns, however, no 
increase in total open space propor- 
tionate to population is intended, 
although there are to be increases in 
public open space (from 6-9 acres to 
8-8 acres per 1,000 in the larger 
towns and 7-8 to 12-2 acres in the 
smaller ones). In some cases this is 
attributable to deficiencies in neigh- 
bouring county boroughs. 

Urban uses other than the four 
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main ones—housing, industry, educa- 
tion, and open space—account for 
about twelve acres per 1,000 in 
county boroughs and no increase is 
proposed. (Figures for town map 
areas are not available.) 


Density 


As development plans are intended 
to allow flexibility in day to day ad- 
ministration they do not lay down 
specific net densities, but only show 
gross densities for each residential 
area, indicating the average net 
densities at which development is 
expected to take place. 

The development plans of nearly 
every county borough show an inten- 
tion to reduce the average net density. 
This arises partly from an intention 
to reduce overcrowding in the build- 
ings that will be retained, partly from 
the fact that much of the property 
needing replacement is at far too 
high a density. 

Average existing net densities of 
county boroughs range between 
twenty-six and one hundred persons 
per acre. The figures for the middle 
half range between forty-one and 
sixty and the plans show reductions 
to a range between thirty-four and 
forty-eight persons per acre. These 
figures are averages for the town as a 
whole and there will be wide varia- 
tions within them. 

The intentions of local planning 
authorities on net density for re- 
development generally vary between 
eighty and 120 habitable rooms per 
acre, and for new development on the 
outskirts of towns between thirty and 
sixty rooms per acre. 

Where densities proposed for new 
development have seemed extrava- 
gantly low the planning authority has 
usually been asked to reconsider their 
proposals. In many cases the plans 
have been amended by a reduction 
of the area allocated for residential 
purposes. 
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On the other hand there are cases 
where it may be right to include small 
patches of quite low residential den- 
sity inside the great towns. Thus, for 
example, in London the county 
council, whose plan lays down maxi- 
mum net densities in concentric rings, 
ranging from 200 persons per acre in 
the centre through 136 and 100 to 
seventy, proposed a density “below 
seventy” in such areas as Blackheath 
and Dulwich. The local residents 
pressed at the inquiry that the den- 
sities should be lower still, and it may 
well be that this will be considered 
right. 


Rural Areas 


Development plans do not general- 
ly show much detail in rural areas. 
Some county plans include town 
maps for the fringe areas of county 
boroughs showing how far it is in- 
tended that development should 
spread, and how far peripheral land 
should remain in agricultural use. In 
many cases the effect would be to 
preserve a green belt on the edge of 
the town. The London Green Belt is 
shown specifically on the develop- 
ment plans in the Home Counties. 

All proposals to allow building 
over any land at present in agricul- 
tural use have been discussed with the 
Ministry of Agriculture before plans 
were submitted ; and many modifica- 
tions to exclude agricultural land 
have been made. This has often been 
made possible without reducing the 
land available for building, or taking 
other land elsewhere in exchange, by 
increasing densities where there is 
scope for this, or by reducing other 
land-use allocations, e.g. industrial, 
educational. 

The standards adopted by plan- 
ning authorities in allocating areas of 
great landscape, scientific, or historic 
value vary from county to county. 
As this is so much a matter of opinion 
variations are to be expected. In 
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some cases these notations have been 
reserved for the “high spots’; in 
others, the net has been spread very 
wide indeed and areas which are 
merely pleasantly rural, and would 
not even be considered in more 
favoured parts of the country, have 
been included where they provide a 
great contrast to their rather grim 
industrial surroundings and are high- 
ly valued for this reason by the people 
living in these counties. 

The standard of control in these 
areas of great landscape value as laid 
down in the written statements to the 
plans also shows considerable varia- 
tion, and more thought needs to be 
given to the relationship between the 
type of areas which are included 
under these notations, and the form 
of control which is to be exercised. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of a development plan 
is to state the policy of the local 
planning authority, and to create a 
presumption that certain things will 
be allowed and that certain things 
will be prevented in different parts 
of the area. 

The plans are generalized, and 
cannot and should not attempt to 
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settle precisely what will be built 
where. The town map (on the 6-inch 
scale) goes into greater detail than 
the county plan (on the 1-inch scale) ; 
and the comprehensive development 
area and supplementary town maps 
(both on the 25-inch scale) go into 
greater detail still. But the ultimate 
pattern can be settled only on appli- 
cations for permission to develop and 
the final proposals of local authorities 
for their own development. 

An immense amount will still 
depend, therefore, on day to day 
administration; and this will con- 
tinue to produce exceedingly difficult 
questions. With the disappearance 
first of development charge and 
second of licensing the pressure on 
planning control is increasing. It is 
not to be assumed that the plans have 
settled everything, because they can- 
not—and it would be wrong that 
they should. They do, however, serve 
as an invaluable guide both to 
authorities and to developers; and it 
is to be expected that with increasing 
experience the review at the end of 
the five-year period will enable 
authorities both to achieve greater 
clarity in the development plans and 
to improve technique. 


in London 


“°*Tis strange with how little notice, good, bad, or indifferent, a man may 





live and die in London. He awakens no sympathy in the breast of any single 
person; his existence is a matter of interest to no one save himself, and he can- 
not be said to be forgotten when he dies, for no one remembered him when he 
was alive. There is a very numerous class of people in this great metropolis who 
seem not to possess a single friend, and whom nobody appears to care for. 
Urged by imperative necessity in the first instance, they have resorted to 
London in search of employment, and the means of subsistence. It is hard, we 
know, to break the ties which bind us to our homes and friends, and harder still 
to efface the thousand recollections of happy days and old times, which have 
been slumbering in our bosoms for years. . . ‘These men, however, happily, for 
themselves, have long since forgotten such thoughts. Old country friends 
have died or emigrated; former correspondents have become lost, like them- 
selves, in the crowd and turmoil of some busy city, and they have gradually 
settled down into mere passive creatures of habit and endurance.””—DICKENs: 
Sketches by Boz (1836). 
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CPRE Conference at Shanklin 


Both the good work done by the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England and the success of statutory 
planning in preventing waste of land 
and destruction of beauty were evi- 
denced at the conference (7-9 Octo- 
ber 1954) at Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
The report, now published (CPRE, 
3s. 6d.) should be bought, read, and 
filed by everyone who cares for the 
countryside and who values proof 
that the planning machinery can, and 
very largely does, protect its charms 
and amenities, while at the same time 
meeting the legitimate and inescap- 
able needs of national industry and 
urban expansion. It is useful also to 
those who see that planning does not 
always succeed in this double task, 
and want to study the reasons. 

That these two great human inter- 
ests tend to clash at many local points 
cannot be denied. Examples of their 
clash were given in the well-informed 
and balanced address by Mr J. G. 
Jefferson, county planner of West 
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Sussex, on ‘‘Planning Problems in a 
Seaside County”. If this address, with 
Mr Jefferson’s fine colour slides, 
could be repeated all over the country 
it would be the best possible propa- 
ganda for planning. Hedemonstrated, 
more impressively than any lecturer 
we have recently heard, the two im- 
portant things: that there are these 
conflicting yet valid interests to be 
reconciled; and that the planning 
machinery, if supported and watched 
by public opinion, can do a great 
deal, by directing and controlling de- 
velopment, to preserve and enhance 
amenity without obstructing econo- 
mic progress or the individual’s pur- 
suit of happiness. 


Planning Between Two Fires 


An observer at this excellent CPRE 
conference could not but be conscious 
of the two powerful lines of fire be- 
tween which planning is uncomfort- 
ably placed. On the one hand is the 
small but politically influential body 
of cultured persons, themselves for- 
tunately resident in or having occa- 
sional retreats in pleasant country 
districts, who naturally deplore the 
incursions of mass housing schemes, 
new scattered residences, mineral 
workings, or industrial establish- 
ments into those and similar districts. 
On the other hand are the more 
numerous persons intent on escape 
from huddled or dreary urban sur- 
roundings to the open and beautiful 
country, the builders who cater for 
such persons, and the business firms 
who seek sites for mineral extraction, 
factories, and other economic activi- 
ties. 

The former group complain of 
encroachments on the rural scene, 
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and blame “‘planning”’ when they are 
permitted. The latter group com- 
plain whenever permission to build 
or develop is refused, and for them 
also ‘‘planning”’ is the enemy. The re- 
markable thing is that the same popu- 
lar papers will give headlines to both 
types of complaint, and write alter- 
nate leading articles showing that the 
public is in a state of indignation at 
planning’s failure to protect Blot- 
borough’s green belt, and is boiling 
with rage at planning’s tyrannical re- 
fusal to allow John Smith to build 
wherever he wants to. 

In every case of this sort there is a 
genuine conflict of human desires or 
interests, and it is right that each side 
of the conflict should be publicly and 
forcibly expressed. What is not right 
is that “planning”’, which is the only 
means by which the conflicting claims 
can be most beneficially or least 
harmfully adjusted, should so often be 
automatically blamed, not merely for 
a wrong decision, but for the exist- 
ence of the conflict. 


Freedom in a Complex Society 


The press undoubtedly reflects 
current British opinion in its ten- 
dency, when a “‘planning”’ issue arises, 
to take the side of individual “‘free- 
dom”’ against a refusal or restriction 
or a public acquisition. Freedom, we 
hold with mankind at large, is a 
positive good, and should never be 
overriden by public restraint except 
for the sake of some greater total 
good. But the trouble in this case is 
that the purposes for which planning 
has sometimes to apply restraint are 
not well understood by the general 
public; and the press, on this subject, 
has an imperfectly developed phil- 
osophy. 

The CPRE, as the one body mar- 
shalling a politically influential core 
of opinion in favour of some con- 
sidered control of land use, is vital to 
planning at this moment; all the 
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more because other interests or sec- 
tions of society to whom planning is 
important are supine or inarticulate, 
or suspicious of it because its social 
and economic possibilities are less in 
evidence than its restrictive methods. 
The CPRE, however, could weaken 
its own position, and planning, by a 
too intransigent resistance to country- 
side developments necessitated (on a 
relatively small scale) by urban over- 
crowding, by personal quests for rural 
or semi-rural homes, or by industrial 
or other economic enterprise. It could 
destroy its own moral authority as the 
guardian of amenity and beauty if it 
carried the defence of the countryside 
to the length of a demand that town 
families should be compressed into 
flats or into housing schemes at high 
densities in order to “‘save land”’. 

As is now well known, the area of 
agricultural land taken, or likely to 
be required, for council and new town 
housing at decent minimum space 
standards is insignificant in its effect 
on the total area of rural land. More- 
over, the placing of public housing 
schemes, if not yet ideal from all 
points of view, is now under pretty 
firm control. A new planning issue, 
of at least equal importance and 
greater difficulty, arises with the re- 
vival of private building. Commonly 
the owner-occupier, or the speculative 
builder who anticipates his wants, 
acquires a site of a quarter-acre or 
more, and (having a car) prefers to 
be away from large settlements. The 
principle of “‘freedom”’ is on his side. 
Unless very strong reasons, clearly 
understood by the public and the 
popular press, can be advanced 
against his choice of a location, he 
will undoubtedly get his way. And of 
course he ought to get it unless his 
choice is injurious to the general 
interest or some other valid private 
interest. 

One year’s private house-building 
may well absorb as much rural land 
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as four years’ council housing at the 
same rate of production; and because 
it will usually take the form of smaller 
groups and even isolated houses, its 
effect on the countryside may well be 
ten times more noticeable. While it is 
by no means certain that the sum of 
human happiness and appreciation 
of the delights of the country, and 
even the total value of food produc- 
tion, would not be increased by an- 
other half-million family homes in 
rural areas, we cannot think the 
casual scattering of them all over the 
map is the only or the best way to 
mect the human demand they reflect. 

Here is areal challenge to planning. 
Can the building of private residences 
be so canalized, or directed into 
groups, as to maintain the open, 
relatively unbuilt-on character of the 
country belts near towns without de- 
priving would-be occupiers of the 
essential qualities they seek in their 
home surroundings? We think, or at 
least we hope, it can; but probably 
only if planners find a way of obtain- 
ing a much more definite public 
understanding of and support for 
their purposes than they have at 
present. This is an issue on which the 
CPRE and the TCPA should join 


forces. 


Clubs for Adolescents 


A modest little booklet from the 
Hatfield and Welwyn Development 
Corporations sets out the ideas and 
ideals of the wardens of two of their 
newest youth clubs. Their methods, 
in many ways similar to those of other 
clubs, have their own features of 
interest. The club at Welwyn, for 
example, includes in its activities 
mountaineering, with elements of 
real hardship, adventure, and study. 
That at Hatfield puts some accent on 
community service activities: and it 
gives police evidence of success in a 
special effort to deal with an outburst 
of juvenile delinquency. Readers 
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seeking honest opinions and data 
from experience should not be put off 
by the rather indeterminate editing. 
Mr Mellard, the WGC (Ludwick) 
Club warden, makes the interesting 
point that where homes have only 
one living room and give no privacy 
for children there is a greater need for 
youth clubs. He sees that “ideally” 
each child should have his own bed- 
sitting room. But he does not discuss 
the space-reducing trend in house- 
design or its bearing on the family- 
community relationship. This has 
now become a subject not for more 
research but for a good hearty 
Dickensian or Chestertonian tirade, 
reminding us of what we all know. 


UuSA Looking for New Towns 


Professor Holmes Perkins, talking 
to the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion on 16 November 1954, argued 
that sound big-city redevelopment is 
not practicable without a regional 
outlook. “In a balanced region,”’ he 
urged, “communities and new towns 
should be built which provide real 
choice (of home, work, church, 
school, recreation) and which provide 
for a deliberate, democratic mixture 
of society at the neighbourhood hub.” 
Nor would it cost more, he said, to 
build that way. ““There are persuasive 
arguments that efficient design is 
more possible than under our present 
system. Nor are such communities 
beyond our reach even at our present 
rate of private building, for if only one- 
quarter of the new houses were built 
in such new towns we could build 200 
new towns of 50,000 people each in 
ten years.” 

Exactly how the USA, with its 
pious fundamentalist resistance to 
some kinds of common-sense public 
action (though it has anticipated 
socialistic Europe in some other kinds) 
will acquire the right sites, organize 
its new towns, and disperse industry 
from crowded cities, an external 
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observer cannot predict. But we are 
convinced it will either find some new 
way, through fashion or agreement 
or large-scale enterprise, or accept 
just the necessary amount of public 
planning and site condemnation 
(compulsory acquisition) required, 
to get a large number of new towns 
built at no distant date. Like Britain, 
it won’t do nearly as much in this 
direction as plain intelligence shows 
to be desirable; but it will do a lot, 
and probably teach us a lot in doing 
sO. 


“The Reform of Local 
Government” 


In his article in our December issue 
Professor W. A. Robson expressed 
the opinion that a number of coun- 
ties and county boroughs (some of 
whom he named) “‘are too small and 
too poor to carry out effectively the 
functions with which they have been 
entrusted”’. The clerks of two authori- 
ties write us protesting, with some 
heat, not only against this opinion, 
but against our allowing it to appear. 
We don’t necessarily agree with the 
writers of signed articles, and having 
a traditional bias in favour of the 
smallest workable authority we would 
be glad to publish a reasoned reply 
to Professor Robson. But it astonishes 
us that any public authority or 
officer of an authority should think 
improper our permitting the expres- 
sion of a responsible view on a matter 
so obviously of public interest. 


New Town English 


We learn from The Builder (7 Janu- 
ary 1955) that the BBC is now teach- 
ing English and town planning at the 
same time. A series of English lessons 
under the title New Town Notebook is 
being broadcast in foreign services. A 
young journalist comes to stay in a 
fictitious new town called Belwood 
where he learns words and expressions 
connected with planning and build- 
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ing and something of the adventure 
of settling in a new town. 

The new towns have earned the 
admiration of other countries and we 
congratulate the BBC on this method 
of making more widely known over- 
seas one of the most satisfactory fea- 
tures of the modern British way of 
life. 


Local Councils and Posterity 


A treasured (and perennially use- 
ful) possession in our editorial office is 
the 1925 edition of Archer’s Interest 
Tables presented to us with an in- 
scription by J. D. Archer himself. 
From his preface we quote this inter- 
esting extract from the report of a 
Select Committee on Repayment of 
Loans by Local Authorities : 

“The witnesses who appeared on 
behalf of local authorities were un- 
doubtedly mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, concerned in watching over 
the financial interests of present rate- 
payers. It was impossible to obtain 
the assistance of any witnesses con- 
cerned toa similar degree in consider- 
ing the interests of posterity. The 
claims of posterity were fully stated by 
representatives of the Government 
departments.” 





THE PLANNING FORUM 
SPRING PROGRAMME 

Jan. 31 W. G. CUSACK, Frics, District 
Officer of Housing, Becontree, on 
The Management of Housing 
Estates. 

Feb. 14. J. M. RICHARDS, ariBa, on 
Replanning the City of London. 

Feb. 28 A. E. HICKINBOTHAM, Min. of 
Housing and Local Government, on 
Housing in British Guiana. 

Mar. 14 RUTHGLASS, ma, Hon. Research 
Associate, University College, 
London, on Questions of Planning 
Administration. 

Mar. 28 MICHAEL YOUNG, Bsc. (Econ), 
Barrister, Director of Institute of 
Community Studies, on Planning 
for Grandmothers. 

Meetings are held at the Planning Centre at 

6.30 p.m. Tea is available beforehand. 

Annual subscription 2s. Further particulars 

from Forum Secretary, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, London, WC2 
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OBJECTIONS TO NATIONAL PARKS: 
A SYMPOSIUM OF OPINION 


A number of readers have commented on the article by Colonel 


Haythornthwaite in our November issue. We publish their con- 


tributions and Sir George Pepler sums up the controversy. 


From R. G. Salter, Chartered Land Agent, 
Bournville : 

I am disturbed at the general 
tone of Colonel Haythornthwaite’s 
article because so little mention is 
made of difficulties very serious to the 
agricultural community ; readers may 
be left with the impression that all is 
now well. May I be allowed to put 
forward some more evidence from 
other sources ? 

Mr Crichton Porteous, who knows 
the farmer’s life so well, wrote last 
year in The Countryman about events 
in the Kinder Scout area of the Peak 
National Park. He reports that great 
areas of heather are set on fire ‘‘for 
the pleasure of watching the flames 
run”; this completely upsets the 
rotation for grazing the quarter- 
million sheep which have been kept, 
until now, on Kinder Scout. Another 
game is “boulder trundling”’, result- 
ing in killing or maiming of sheep. 
“Since 1945 half the shepherds’ huts 
in Peakland have been burnt down or 
severely damaged.” Further instances 
are of walls pushed over in long 
lengths for the fun of seeing the stones 
tumbling down the slopes. In one 
place where loads of stone had to be 
carted back every Monday a wire 
fence was substituted and was prompt- 
ly cut by clippers. Isolated farm sheds 
are broken open and machinery 
damaged and loose parts stolen. 

As a land agent managing land ina 
“green belt area”’ close to a very large 
town I could parallel most of these in- 
cidents in the Peak District, and add 
plenty of other examples of the harsh 


impact of urban behaviour on those 
who live and work in the country. 
The Countryman quotes Mr G. H. B. 
Ward, “‘oldest and best known of all 
Sheffield ramblers”, as saying that 
vandalism and hooliganism were al- 
ready threatening the working of the 
National Parks Act; such behaviour 
destroys all possibility of goodwill be- 
tween town and country. 

To me the most disturbing feature 
of Colonel Haythornthwaite’s article 
is that it could be written without 
any mention of all this damage and 
hardship to the farming community; 
it gives an unfortunate impression 
that those who live and work in a 
national park area do not count and 
that the interests of the town visitors 
are paramount. 

Or is it merely another instance of 
the besetting sin of most planners: the 
ability to overlook facts which do not 
fit comfortably into the pattern they 
want? 


From R. W. Dale, County Planning 
Officer, Somerset County Council : 

Colonel Gerald Haythornthwaite 
dealt mainly with the Peak District 
National Park, but the opening para- 
graphs referred to ‘‘anti-parkers”’ at 
the Exmoor inquiry, and then, by im- 
plication, advanced criticism based 
on wrong assumptions. 

If Colonel Haythornthwaite had, 
as he said, “‘carefully followed . . . the 
Exmoor inquiry’, he should have 
known of the following facts: 

1. There is no animosity between 
the National Parks Commission and 
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Impressive valley scenery in the Lake District National Park. 


the Somerset County Council. 

2. Both authorities very early 
agreed that their objective in Exmoor 
was the same. 

3. There was disagreement upon 
the most appropriate means _ to 
achieve that objective, namely, de- 
signation as a “national park”’ versus 
the (as yet untried) method of desig- 
nation as an “area of outstanding 
natural beauty”’. 

4. Exmoor is virtually unspoiled 
and no one levelled any criticism of 
the county council’s planning control 
of that area. 

5. Exmoor is free from disputes be- 
tween owners and visitors; the public 
already have unfettered freedom to 
wander over the moor. 

6. The area depends largely upon 
its holiday trade and local inhabit- 
ants have always been eager to cater 
for visitors. 

7. The majority of the more popu- 


lar areas are owned by the National 
Trust; in fact that body owns be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 acres of the 
area and its management of these is 
admirable. 

8. The National Parks Commission 
and the Somerset CC agreed that 
whatever might be the outcome of 
their disagreement about means, 
they would work together towards 
their objective of protecting Exmoor. 

It is not for me to speak on behalf of 
other authorities who opposed the 
designation of Exmoor as a national 
park but in general their views coin- 
cide with those of the Somerset CC. 
Referring to Colonel Haythorn- 
thwaite’s statement: “Behind this 
attitude lies a formidable bulk of 
thoughtless opinion of the ‘you can’t 


live on beauty’ school.” Perhaps I 


may be excused for quoting the fol- 
lowing extracts from the analysis 
supporting the Somerset County De- 








g2 


velopment Plan to disabuse any 
readers who may have been misled. 

From the foreword: “In Somerset 
a great heritage of natural beauty has 
been handed down to us; let nothing 
be done which will injure or destroy 
a 

From paragraph 375: “Apart from 
the need to protect amenities for the 
benefits they give in the form of a 
pleasing human environment, amen- 
ity in this county is the foundation 
upon which the holiday trade is built 
and therefore is an essential part of 
the county’s economy. The protection 
of amenities in Somerset is as import- 
ant as the protection of raw materials 
for basic industries in some other 
counties.” 

From paragraph 388: “In these 
hill areas agriculture needs support 
from some other forms of beneficial 
use of land. In the coastal area and 
along the valleys of the Exe and Barle 
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a good measure of help comes from 
the revenue of the holiday trade; this 
should be encouraged and, if possible, 
expanded.” 

From paragraph 5332: “Somerset is 
a pleasant and peaceful county. Its 
town folk engaged in industry are not 
lost deeply in vast urban areas and, 
in their leisure, can fairly easily get 
into the countryside away from the 
artificiality of town life. In this way 
the county does provide its residents 
with means for recreation which in 
the truesense of the word (re-creation) 
is more than mere amusement. Apart 
from the economic reasons for pro- 
tection of the county’s beauty and for 
the preservation ofits pattern of many 
small towns and villages, it is desir- 
able to preserve this beauty and 
general pattern much in its present 
form for the benefits of the mental 
background it provides.” 

Finally, the contention that “only in 


A magnificent view of Porlock Vale, Somerset, with the hills of Exmoor beyond. 
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the national parks is the beauty of the 
land being preserved and enhanced, 
and its public enjoyment promoted” 
is absurd. The whole object of town 
and country planning, inside and 
outside national parks, is to do this in 
conjunction with proper development 
in the proper places. Responsible 
planning authorities throughout the 
country are achieving more in this 
field of work than is generally ap- 
preciated; those engaged in it know 
the hard effort involved in the face of 
criticism and abuse. 


From Mr E. W. Hodge, Chairman of 
the Lake District National Park joint 
local authority committee (formed for 
consultation on problems affecting local 
government in the area) : 

I live in a national park, and al- 
though I have been critical of its set- 
up, my opinions arise from a long- 
standing (albeit detached) interest in 
planning, and I yield to no one in my 
personal knowledge of wild country 
and appreciation of natural beauty. I 
therefore take Colonel Haythorn- 
thwaite’s article as an invitation to re- 
survey the feelings underlying oppo- 
sition to national parks. 

On the occasions of recent designa- 
tions I have been struck by the lack of 
relevance of the arguments on both 
sides. The farmers are apt to say their 
land will be overrun. They need 
hardly worry (except perhaps in the 
Peak, which has its own problems, 
and where it 7s recorded that farmers 
have been ordered off their own land 
by voluntary wardens). For the indi- 
cations are that all the national parks 
so far established have totally failed 
to effect the massive change in 
national holiday preferences so ar- 
dently looked for by the Dower 
Report. Proportionately there are no 
more visitors, especially when one 
a for the growth of car-owner- 
ship. 

Difficulties of applying access pro- 
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In the Lake District National Park. View of 
Derwentwater from the south end of the lake, 
with Skiddaw beyond. 


visions are a separate matter, and it 
would be unfair of me to call them in 
evidence here. To this fear of the 
farmers the amenity people reply 
that they hope to educate the mass 
of ramblers in courtesy, avoidance of 
malicious damage and so on; but 
again the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency and of insensibility to 
nature cannot be laid to the sole 
responsibility of the planner. 
Country people, however, are apt 
to combine a shrewd grasp of 
essentials with rather oblique modes 
of expression; and perhaps the farm- 
ers are merely putting in visual terms 
what they very well understand, 
namely, that they and their neigh- 
bours are to lose a part of their demo- 
cratic influence by the intrusion of 
officially appointed nominees into a 
key function; whilst friendly and 
“knowledgeable” interest on the 
part of chance-met ramblers is no 
adequate compensation to them for 
this. Anyway, park areas are by no 
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means exclusively or even mainly 
populated by farmers. 

This brings me to another main 
aspect to which Colonel Haythorn- 
thwaite refers, but which he very 
superficially (as I think) labels as 
“‘prestige”’. It is the very important 
question of who shall exercise power. 
One may be willing to admit, in 
theory, the great possibilities of 
authoritarian planning, whilst at the 
same time doubting whether the 
transfer of power involved is compat- 
ible with democratic life; whether the 
machinery will produce results com- 
parable with its cost; and especially 
whether the directive personnel avail- 
able will be adequate to the great 
responsibilities sought by the advo- 
cates of national parks. County 
councillors in proposed park areas 
may perhapsnotexpresstheirthoughts 
in this kind of phraseology, but are 
often just as keen-eyed as anybody 
else about the substance of what are 
essentially political questions. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
public of some of these areas, especi- 
ally the Lake District, have long been 
exposed to allergic hypersensitization 
by the unbalanced polemics of 
amenity partisans. This will take a lot 
of living down, although I think the 
process is beginning. The arrogation 
of the expression “‘national interest” 
to the restricted meaning of pictur- 
esque amenity, and the habitual 
dismissal of such matters as housing, 
electrification, communications, ec- 
onomic life, defence needs and so on, 
as either of “‘merely” local interest or 
as the sordid and sinister material of 
bureaucratic intrigues, is an example. 
This dogmatic jealousy of every other 
interest but that of picturesqueness, 
whether of local authorities, of 
scientific conservation, or even of the 
public’s innocent wish to please itself 
about its recreations, is to be felt 
everywhere between the lines of the 
Dower Report, in every respect a 
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document of cardinal importance for 
the study of the movement. 

The desire to smash the sorry 
scheme of things entire, in order to 
remould it nearer to the heart’s desire, 
has no doubt played a great part in the 
selection of the areas for several parks, 
cutting across existing boundaries in 
defiance of historical traditions, ad- 
ministrative convenience, intercom- 
munication of parts and _ financial 
viability. Objections on all these 
grounds are met with on the designa- 
tion of park areas. Surely it is not 
necessary to be surprised at the re 
luctance of county councils to be con- 
cerned in almost unworkable joint 
arrangements, especially if the sus- 
picion may exist that it has been so 
arranged a-purpose, to make it more 
difficult to bring effective local 
criticism to bear on the park board; 
the same difficulties of finance and 
administration seem to be voiced by 
park boards themselves when once in 
the saddle. 

Complaints are heard of the re- 
luctance of Lancashire, Cumberland, 
and Westmorland to agree to a uni- 
fied planning staff for the Lakes Park; 
but what has never been sufficiently 
explained is the need on any concrete 
physical or planning grounds (not, 
that is to say, mystical grounds) for 
districts as different and distant as 
Coniston, Ennerdale and North West 
morland to be included in a single 
area. The ultimate solution for this 
unwieldly park is clearly to divide it 
into three, but then there would not 
be enough disciples of Mr John 
Dower (sharing both his views and 
his ability) to staff its boards. 

In the ‘“‘exemplary” Peak National 
Park, a different situation obtains. 
There, the joint board is completely 
dominated as regards voting power 
by the representatives of a single 
county (which, incidentally, is oppo 
site in social and political complexion 
to the park area, and predominantly 
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urban) and naturally no complaints 
are heard from the county on this 
score. 

One final point: The public of an 
area proposed as a national park may 
well feel some uneasiness at Colonel 
Haythornthwaite’s expressions of in- 
transigent hostility to Mammon, 
which he described (perhaps under- 
stating!) as a ‘drag on the Govern- 
ment of this country”, tempting it 
even as low as “the practice of ex- 
pediency”’. ‘They may hear, too often 
for their comfort, words which suggest 
that amenity enthusiasts regard en- 
hancement of beauty not merely as 
“especially desirable’ (to use the 
words of the Act) but the sole con- 
cern of park boards. Such however is 
by no means the intention of the Act, 
which merely confers additional 
powers and duties on planning 
authorities to be constituted under 
the Town and Country Planning Act 
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of 1947 whose responsibility it is to 
hold a proper balance between ail 
factors and claims to land use. Well 
may Colonel Haythornthwaite ask: 
What planning authority in the king- 
dom (and including even a park 
planning authority) dare claim to be 
well satisfied if it has done nothing 
else than preserve beauty ? 


Sir George Pepler sums up: 

I am glad to accept the invitation 
of the Editor to attempt to sum up the 
controversy begun by Colonel Hay- 
thornthwaite and continued by Mr 
R. G. Salter, Mr R. W. Dale, and 
Mr E. W. Hodge, because my memor- 
ies probably go back rather longer 
than do theirs. These memories go 
back to giving evidence, in 1929, to 
the pioneer National Park Com- 
mittee appointed in that year by the 
Prime Minister, J. Ramsay Macdon- 
ald, and I note that, in the report of 


The fine patchwork fields of Upper Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 
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that committee, I am credited as a 
sponsor of, inter alia, the Peak District 
as a national park. Earlier in 1929 
I helped to form the Cumbrian 
Regional Joint Advisory Committee, 
for which Professor Abercrombie and 
Sydney Kelly prepared a brilliant 
report in which they defined the 
Lakeland area and recommended its 
establishment as a national park. 

My excuse for referring to these 
personal reminiscences is that in 
looking back over the years one finds 
that several of the problems that loom 
large in the present controversy are 
not new but were foreseen and dis- 
cussed a quarter ofa century ago. The 
main points of the present controversy 
appear to be as follows: 

Colonel Haythornthwaite, who, 
with his wife, did notable work in 
helping to preserve the Peak District, 
long before it was a national park, 
alleges defects in the attitude of 
central government and local author- 
ities; Mr R. G. Salter complains of 
“the harsh impact of urban behavi- 
our on those who live and work in the 
country”; Mr R. W. Dale refers to 
good work done by local authorities, 
and quotes his own analysis of survey 
for the county of Somerset, in support. 
He also makes the sound point that 
a county planning authority is con- 
cerned to preserve the beauty of the 
whole county both inside and outside 
a national park. Mr E. W. Hodge, 
from inside a national park, attacks 
the alleged dogmatism of John 
Dower and of those who overstress the 
national aspects as opposed to the 
local. 

Colonel Haythornthwaite appears 
to find central government at fault 
because (a) it does not coerce local 
authorities into forming separate 
planning boards to administer na- 
tional park areas; (4) it is too lenient 
to “Mammon”, i.e. in allowing 
quarrying and mineral working, 
overhead electricity lines, etc., within 
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the borders of national parks, and 
that the afforestation it carries out 
mostly comprises “black monocul- 
tured spruce forests’’. I don’t think he 
can claim that the Government has 
been laggard in designating national 
park areas, and Mr R. G. Dale shows 
that there are two sides to alleged 
fault (a). In this contention he was 
supported by Mr Geoffrey Clark, 
county planning officer of the adjoin- 
ing county of Devon, in an address he 
gave to the members of the Town 
Planning Institute, on 7 May 1954. 
Mr Clark’s point was that areas of 
rugged beauty (including the Peak 
District) could as it were be treated 
separately by a national park auth- 
ority, but that areas of softer scenery 
(in which he included much _ of 
Devon and Somerset) must be cared 
for as a whole. ‘“‘In other words, the 
accent is on preservation of landscape 
and not recreation by the public in 
quantity.” This preservation could 
be secured by the Government allow- 
ing the county councils concerned to 
designate areas of outstanding natural 
beauty and look after them under 
their planning powers. 

With reference to (6) ““Mammon”, 
the view I take is that although one 
may not agree with every decision the 
Minister makes, one must take into 
account the fact that he has to take 
many factors into consideration in 
fulfilling the duty, with which Parlia- 
ment has charged him, of securing 
the best use of the land of this country. 
He is in effect the umpire and I don’t 
believe in booing the umpire. 

I think that the answer to Mr 
R. G. Salter’s complaint on “the 
harsh impact of urban behaviour on 
those who live and work in the 
country”, was given by the late Dr 
C. E. M. Joad in his Charter for 
Ramblers, written in the mid-thirties. 
I wish there were space to quote him 
in full but the gist of his argument is 
contained in the following paragraph 
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“The analogy suggests that the mis- 
behaviour of people in the country is 
not a ground for refusing them access. 
It is a ground rather for making ac- 
cess easier, in order that they may 
the more quickly learn to treat the 
country better.” It gives me peculiar 
pleasure to include this quotation, 
because in the same volume Joad 
attacked me (omitting the context) 
for having said: ‘England is too small 
for pieces of lan@gto be put in a ring- 
fence.” 

I must say that I did not find my 
friend John Dower’s report on na- 
tional parks unduly dogmatic. Cer- 
tainly he expressed definite views but 
surely that was just what was needed 
after a lapse of fourteen years since 
the publication of the stillborn report 
of the National Parks Committee. He 
emphasized the national aspects of 
such parks and that is at the root of 
the present controversy. Surely no 
one can quarrel with what John 
Dower said: ‘‘National parks should 
be in a true and full sense national, if 
they are to be worthy of their name 
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and purpose. This does not mean that 
local interests are to be disregarded. 
On the contrary, the well-being of 
those who live and work within them 
must always be a first consideration.” 
The problem is how are the two 
interests to be harmonized? The 
present controversy makes it evident 
that harmony has not yet been 
achieved. However, the main thing 
is to get the essential areas protected 
and steady progress is being made in 
this direction. Meanwhile different 
methods of control are being operated 
and are being tested by experience 
and can be changed in the light of 
experience, and it is all to the good 
that the rival operators should be on 
their toes to prove their efficiency. 
There is however no ground for com- 
placency and therefore our thanks are 
due to the advocates in the present 
controversy for having aired their 
views and to TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING for having published them. 
Surely one essential point to bear in 
mind is that all our lovely countryside 
deserves our loving care. 


Chinese Impression of London 


“In the busiest London streets one can hardly notice spring because all the 
buildings are packed so tightly beside each other.’”’—cHIAN LEE: “The Silent 
Traveller in London’ (Country Life, 1938). 





The Urbanity of Athens and Pompeii 


“The scene was what the Greeks beheld. They lived in harmony with 
nature; and the interstices of their incomparable columns were portals, as it 
were, to admit the spirit of beauty which animates this glorious universe to 
visit those whom it inspired. If such is Pompeii, what was Athens ? What scene 
was exhibited from the Acropolis, the Parthenon, and the temples of Hercules, 
and Theseus, and the Winds? The islands and the Aegean sea, the mountains 
of Argolis, and the peaks of Pindus and Olympus, and the darkness of the 
Boeotian forest interspersed ?. . . I can now understand why the Greeks were 
such great poets. . . I can account for the harmony, the unity, the perfection, 
the uniform excellence, of all their works of art. They lived in a perpetual 
commerce with external nature, and nourished themselves upon the spirit of 
its forms. Their theatres were all open to the mountains and the sky. Their 
columns, the ideal types of a sacred forest, with its roof of interwoven tracery, 
admitted the light and wind; the odour and freshness of the country pene- 
trated the cities.”—SHELLEY: Letter from Pompeii (1819). 
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The Town and Country Planning 
Act 1954, which amends the financial 
provisions of the 1947 Act, came into 
force on 1 January 1955. It has been 
supplemented by the following: 

The Central Land Board Payments 
Regulations, SI 1954, No. 1599. 
T & CP (Compensation) Regulations, 

SI 1954, No. 1600. 

The Local Land Charges Amend- 
ment Rules, SI 1954, No. 1677. 

T & CP (Minerals) Regulations, 
SI 1954, No. 1706. 

The Central Land Board (Provision 
of Information) Regulations, SI 
1954, No. 1720. 

T & CP (Mortgages, Rentcharges, 
etc.) Regulations, SI 1955, No. 38. 
Further regulations dealing with 

other matters are required by the Act 

and may be expected in due course. 


Unscrambling the 1947 Act 


The first two sets of regulations 
mentioned above deal with the pro- 
cedure for claims under Parts I, IT, 
and V of the new Act. The claims 


under Parts I and V are matters of 


urgency because these claims must 
be settled before the rest of the Act 
can be operated. Part I contains what 
may be called the ‘“unscrambling”’ 
provisions and provides for payments 
out of established claims where, for 
example, land has been sold at a re- 
stricted value or has been com- 
pulsorily acquired or a development 
charge has been incurred. Part V 
provides for compensation, also out 


of established claims, in respect of 


planning decisions made before the 
new Act came into force. Claims 
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under Part I must be made to the 
Central Land Board not later than 
30 April. Claims under Part V are 
to be submitted to the local authority 
who made the decision or order and 
should be sent before 1 July. The local 
authority will then pass the claim on 
to the Minister, since the Government 
pay for restrictions under the new Acct. 


Slum Clearance Procedure 

As local authorities are taking up 
slum clearance again after an interval 
of fifteen years, the Ministry thought 
it would be useful to authorities to 
haveanup-to-date guide to procedure. 
This has been issued in the form ofa 
circular—75 54, HMSO, price ¢d. 
In addition to legal requirements, 
it mentions points of a_ non-legal 
nature. For instance, as domestic pets 
may be abandoned or return to their 
old surroundings when their owners 
are rehoused, councils are asked to 
notify the RSPCA as soon as rehous- 
ing operations commence. 

The circular notes that there has 
been a steady increase in the number 
of clearance orders and compulsory 
purchase orders submitted for the 
Minister’s confirmation. This is re- 
garded by the Ministry as satisfactory 
evidence that local authorities are 
taking action without waiting for 
approval of the comprehensive pro- 
posals submitted under the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act 1954. 


A Purchase Order Challenged 

The recent case of Darlassis v. 
Minister of Education is of interest, 
amongst other reasons, as showing the 
care which government departments 
sometimes take over compulsory 
purchase orders. Unfortunately, in 
their anxiety to be fair to the appel- 
lant, the Ministry came very near to 
infringing the rules of natural justice. 
The London County Council made a 
compulsory purchase order for some 
land for a school. D objected and at 
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the public inquiry D’s solicitor sug- 
gested that a more suitable site for the 
school would be a locality known as 
High Trees. The inspector reported 
that the High Trees site was more 
suitable on the assumption that its 
use would not interfere with the 
LCC’s schemes, and he recommend- 
ed that the order be confirmed. 

The inspector’s report was sent to 
the NIHLG where it was found that 
High Trees was the subject of a com- 
pulsory purchase order for housing 
purposes and was scheduled for hous- 
ing in the draft development plan. An 
official of MHLG then spoke to an 
unidentified officer of the LCC and 
found that the LCC’s plans for de- 
veloping the site were well advanced. 
All this was passed back to the 
Ministry of Education and a letter 
was sent to the inspector who there- 
upon reversed his recommendation 
and the order was duly confirmed. 

MOE, in pleasing contrast to 
MHLG, often disclose the inspector’s 
report and in this case they sent the 
report and the subsequent corres- 
pondence with the inspector to D. 
But D was never given any oppor- 
tunity of commenting upon the fresh 
information obtained as a result of the 
inquiries made by the Ministry. 

D challenged the compulsory pur- 
chase order in High Court proceed- 


ings. It was admitted on D’s behalf 


that if MHLG had simply refused to 
give up High Trees, D would have 
had no ground of action. But, in the 
interests of good administration, 
MHLG decided to investigate the 
matter further and got into touch with 
the LCC. This action was challenged 
as a breach of the rules of natural 
justice. The judge refused to regard 
it as such and dismissed D’s applica- 
tion. In view of earlier decisions as to 
the application of the rules of natural 
justice in cases like this, it will now be 
difficult to know where the line is to 
bedrawn. A. E. TELLING 
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1: Basildon 
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ARMS. Parted chevronwise, the 
party line embattled, gules and gold; 
in chief a roundel barry wavy argent 
and azure between two silver molets, 
and in base an oak tree proper on a 
mount vert. 

cREsT. On a wreath gold and gules 
a wyvern sable pierced by a sword 
bendwise or. 

morro. Art, Industry, Contentment. 

These were granted in 1950. The 
predominant colours, red and gold, 
are from the arms of the families of 
De Vere, Moyer, and Petre, which 
held land at Basildon, Pitsea, and 
Nevendon at various periods. The 
molets are also from the arms of De 
Vere. ‘The embattled line represents 
the boundary of a town, the tree on a 
mount denotes the woodlands, and 
the roundel barry wavy (or heraldic 
fountain) signifies the lost River 
Lyge, and also refers to the family of 
Montchensy. ‘The sword is that of St 
Paul to represent the long association 
of the district with the See of London. 
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SOMETHING OF WINDMILLS 


INDMILLS ARE a less ancient 
Wievic than watermills,which 

were invented a century or 
more before the birth of Christ. All 
the 5,000-odd mills in the Domesday 
Survey were watermills. But Crusa- 
ders saw windmills in the Near East, 
and England’s first windmill was 
probably built in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. In Carlyle’s Past and 
Present may be found an often-quoted 
account of the demolition of a wind- 
mill by Abbot Samson of Bury St 
Edmunds in 1191. The ‘“‘windmill 
psalter”” owned by William Morris 
at the time of his death contains the 
earliest known illustration of an 
English windmill, and the date is 
about 1270. 

From the fourteenth century on- 
wards windmills are illustrated in 
carvings in wood and stone, and in 
stained glass. In such media wind- 
mills are more easily shown than 
watermills. Further, windmills are 
of their very nature and location 
prominent objects, whereas water- 
mills keep to the low places and may 
even seem to be trying to hide among 
the riverside trees. Hence, to some ex- 
tent, the greater publicity that wind- 
mills have received in this present 
century. The windmills make a good 
showing on a newspaper’s page, and 
the very rapid decline in numbers to- 
gether with the several appeals for 
funds make news. 

Just how rapid the decline has been 
few people appreciate. It has been 
estimated that in 1820 there were 
probably about 10,000 windmills 
working in England—and this figure 
would include about 2,000 windmills 
engaged in draining the marshes and 
fens of the eastern counties. By 1920 
the figure was almost certainly below 


by J. D. U. WARD 
500, and by 1940 below 100. In 1954 
the number of working windmills 
is known to be under twenty-five and 
probably as low as twenty. It is diffi- 
cult to compute how many non- 
working windmills still stand (one 
complication is, how much of a mill 
must remain, and how evidently must 
it be an old mill, to rank as a wind- 
mill in any census?) but about seven 





A removed mill at Madingley, Cambs. 


years ago there was a suggestion that 
England still had nearly 2,000 retired 
or disused windmills. Among wind- 
mills which are specially well known 
for one reason or another are those on 
Wimbledon Common, at Upminster, 
Finchampstead and Thaxted in Es- 
sex, at Pakenham in Suffolk, at 
Bourn and Great Chishall in Cam- 
bridgeshire, at Boston and Hecking- 
ton in Lincolnshire, at Outwood in 
Surrey, at Brill in Buckinghamshire, 
at Chesterton in Warwickshire, at 
Cranbrook in Kent, and at Chailey 
and Halnacre in Sussex. 

The mill at Bourn in Cambridge- 
shire ranks as the oldest in England 
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for it is known to have been there in 
1636—and_ probably before. This 
mill is a particularly good example of 
the primitive and small type of post- 
mill such as the early illustrations 
show: the whole mill was made to 
turn by hand round a central post. 
Closely comparable are the mills at 
Madingley (also Cambridgeshire), at 
Brill (1668) and Outwood (1665). 
But the three latter now have brick 
round-houses which conceal and pro- 
tect their lower timbers; the Brill 
roundhouse has been added only 
within the last six years but this mill, 
which now belongs to the Bucking- 
hamshire County Council, had a 
similar roundhouse at an earlier date. 
The Outwood mill (I am not sure 
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whether two still stand close together, 
as in the recent past) has the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest windmill still 
working in England. 


Windmill Mobility 


The old wooden postmills, though 
not usually intended to be moved 
from one place to another, were yet 
quite commonly regarded as remov- 
able if need arose, and there are 
many records of windmill removals 
other than the most famous—at 
Brighton. (In 1797 a windmill was 
moved over two miles from Regency 
Square to Dyke Road. The fact that 
the task was performed by eighty-six 
oxen, after horses had failed, ensured 
publicity, and a coloured sketch was 


Great Chishall, Cambs. (date 1819) is one of the finest postmills in England. There is an 
abnormally large fantail to turn the mill. 
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The windmill at Brill in Buckinghamshire dates from 1668. 


made of the event. This sketch is pre- 
served in the Preston Manor Museum, 
Brighton.) The already-mentioned 
mill at Madingley, beside the main 
road just outside Cambridge, is an 
interesting example of an early mill 
removed within modern times; with- 
in is a brass plate with the following 
inscription: ““Walter Ambrose Hard- 
ing of Madingley Hall caused this 
windmill to be brought from Elling- 
ton in Huntingdonshire and to be re- 
built here on the site of the Old Mill 
which fell down in July 1909. Mr C. J. 
Ison Builder of Histon finished it 1st 
June 1936.” This mobility of wind- 
mills might perhaps be borne in 
mind by anyone charged with selec- 
tion and preservation duties: if 
England is to have a handful of wind- 
mills preserved at public expense, it 
would be best that they should be in 
accessible positions, and also where 
they might, as it were, help to make a 
picture. 


The unique mill at Chesterton in 
Warwickshire often has the magic, 
much-misused words “Inigo Jones” 
attached to it. It was originally com- 
missioned as an observatory by Sir 
Edward Peto in 1632 and it may have 
been the work of a pupil of Inigo 
Jones. In the eighteenth century it 
was converted into a windmill. Since 
windmills are relatively scarce in the 
Midlands it may be noted that an- 
other survives at Compton Wynyates 
and this mill has had its wooden- 
cogged machinery restored by a 
Birmingham enthusiast within the 
last seven or eight years. Boston Mill 
(the Maud Foster, built by the Reckitt 
brothers and still preserved by their 
descendants) differs from the norm in 
having five sails; Heckington Mill, 
now in the hands of the Kesteven 
County Council, has eight sails. 
Pakenham Mill is famous by reason 
of its many appearances on television 
screens; Cranbrook Mill, whose fut- 
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ure is giving rise to some concern, 
dates from 1814 and is still working. 
It is considered to be one of the most 
efficient windmills in the country: 
with its seven storeys rising to 70 feet, 
it is also one of the tallest. 


Eighteenth-Century Fantails 


Tower mills, built usually of brick 
or stone, but sometimes smocked or 
weather-boarded, were the natural 
eighteenth-century successors to the 
earlier wooden postmills; in a tower 
mill, only the cap, with the sails 
attached, are made to turn to face 
the wind. The device ofa fantail dates 
from about 1750: the fantail is, in 
effect, a secondary windmill which 
works only when the wind changes 
and strikes the vanes of the fan from 
the side; then the fantail revolves and 
its power, much geared-down, turns 
the cap of the mill to keep the main 
sails facing the wind. Sometimes 
fantails were fitted to postmills of the 
larger and later type such as the one 
built at Great Chishall on the south- 
ern boundary of Cambridgeshire in 
1819. Naturally the fantail must be of 
substantial size if it has to turn the 
whole mill. 

Of the distribution of English 
windmills it may be said that over 
go per cent lie to the east of a line 
drawn from Berwick to Southampton, 
and that the numbers are greatest 
wherever much corn was grown and 
there were few streams suitable for 
driving water-wheels—and also 
where marshes had to be drained. The 
passing of the mills, as working parts 
of the countryside and major links 
between agriculture and the table, is 
widely regretted but it is inevitable in 
an age of much improved transport 
and power processes, and greater 
centralization. Windmills simply can- 
not compete—and who, giving the 
matter a thought, would himself 
want to be tied to a mill which might 
require him to work through three 





The mill at Bourn, Cambs., is the oldest in 
England and dates from 1636. 


nights and then be unprofitably idle 
for ten days? 

Popular regrets about the decline 
of windmills are perhaps based about 
equally on sentimentality and aes- 
thetics. This is not the place to ex- 
amine the foundations of tender or 
woolly feelings about “‘nice old bits of 
the past” and “‘the England I knew as 
a boy”’: it is a many-sided subject on 
which a book might be written with 
whole chapters on or from the differ- 
ent points of view. But one point of 
aesthetics may be mentioned even 
though it appear vaguely anti-wind- 
mill. We most of us like windmills, 
and painters of both the first and 
second rank have used them effect- 
ively, but it seems at least possible 
that, if no inhabitant of this island 
had ever seen a windmill or a picture 
of one, the building of a few “old- 
fashioned” windmills would excite 
storms of protest about hideous 
blemishes on the countryside, these 
restless monsters, and so forth. Much 
depends on the eye of the beholder 
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and what it is accustomed to, and to 
the knowledge behind the eye. Lest 
any derogation be suspected, William 
Cobbett’s words written at Ipswich 
may be quoted: 

“The windmills on the hills in the 
vicinage are so numerous that I 
counted, whilst standing in one 
place, no less than seventeen. They 
are all painted or washed white; 
the sails are black; it was a fine 
morning, the wind was brisk, and 
their twirling together added great- 
ly to the beauty of the scene, which, 
having the broad and beautiful 
arm of the sea on the one hand, and 
the fields and meadows, studded 
with farm houses, on the other, ap- 
peared to me the most beautiful 
sight of the kind I had ever beheld.”’ 

And Robert Louis Stevenson, in The 
Foreigner at Home, noted that when the 
traveller first sees the windmills “he 
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falls immediately in love, and from 
that time forward windmills keep 
turning in his dreams.” 


A Windmill Bibliography 

For those interested in the subject 
there are several books of which three 
or four may be mentioned. Less known 
than it deserves to be (and difficult 
to obtain) is Bennett and Eldon’s 
History of Corn-milling. Among more 
recent works are C. P. Skilton’s slim 
but good British Windmills and Water- 
mills (Britain in Pictures series, 1947) 
and Rex Wailes’ Windmills in England 
(1948). Since this article was begun 
the last author’s exhaustive The 
English Windmill has appeared. The 
special Windmill and Watermill 
Section of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings must also be 
mentioned both for its good work and 
as a source of information. 


An Adam Shambles 


The Shambles, or Little Market Hall, at High Wycombe date from 1761 and 
are ascribed to the Adam brothers. The building might be described as a per- 
fect contrast to the word “‘shambles”’ in its most popular contemporary sense. 
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Mr W. R. Davidge Retires 


Mr W. R. Davidge has long been a 
great figure in the planning world, 
having been president of the TPI, 
chairman of the executive of the 
TCPA, an eminent consultant, the 
author of many regional and local 
plans, and an indefatigable lecturer 
and writer on planning subjects. On 
his retirement from professional activi- 
ties he will have everybody’s wishes 
for improved health. 


Plan of Baghdad 


Messrs Minoprio and Spencely 
and P. W. Macfarlane are preparing 
a master plan for the city of Baghdad 
and four large-scale plans for the 
oldest and most densely built-up 
areas, including the central area. 


“New Homes for Old” 


This new MHLG publication 
(HMSO, 3s. 6d.) is a comprehensive 


handbook on the modernization of 


older houses and on the grants avail- 
able to owners under Part II of the 
Housing Act 1949, and Part I of the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954. Some technical advice on 
structural alterations is included. 


TCPA Tour 1955 

‘The TCPA is organizing a summer 
tour of the Netherlands and Rhine- 
land which may include visits to The 
Hague, Delft, Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, Hilversum, one or two of the 
new polders, Arnhem, Nijmegen, 
Wesel, the Ruhr, Bonn, Cologne, 
Coblenz, and Bingen. Date (prob- 
ably early September) and other 
details will shortly be announced. 
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Size of London County 

That the population of London is 
decreasing but the net reductions are 
still “insignificant in relation to the 
volume of migration which occurs in 
great conurbations” is stated in the 
1953 annual report of the LCC 
medical officer of health. The popu- 
lation of London County in mid-1953 
Was 4,343,000. 


New Year Honours 


Congratulations to Alderman G. F. 
Hamer, Mr A. C. Richmond, and 
Mr Gordon Russell who _ receive 
knighthoods, and to Mr S. W. C. 
Phillips (CB), Mr J. J. McIntyre 
(CBE), and Mr H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel (CBE). 

Ministers’ Secretaries 

Mr Duncan Sandys, Minister of 
Housing, has appointed Mr A. 
Sylvester-Evans to be his Principal 
Private Secretary, and Mr William 
Deedes, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister, has appointed Mr L. B. 
Grimshaw. 


1954 Act Payments 

Forms of application for payments 
under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act 1954 are now available at 
the offices of county boroughs, bor- 
oughs, and urban and rural districts. 
MHLG has published a descriptive 
booklet (HMSO 6d.) on how to claim 
payments. 


Mr F. A. A. Menzler 

Mr F. A. A. Menzler, CBE, has 
retired from his position as chief 
development and research officer of 
the London ‘Transport Executive. 
He is now a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, as 
well as of an official committee study- 
ing the economic problems of old age. 


_We hope his unrivalled knowledge of 


London Transport figures may be 
made available to those concerned 
with London planning. 
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TREES IN TOWNS. By Ronald 7. Mori- 
ing. Estates Gazette. 75. 6d. 

Too often the wrong trees, and es- 
pecially trees too large, have been 
planted in towns, but the question of 
whether (and, if so, when and where) 
we can allow ourselves the luxury of 
full-grown forest trees in our future 
towns, to compare with the London 
planes in Berkeley Square and others, 
remains unanswered. Full-size trees 
produce, in association with urban 
architecture, effects quite different 
from small trees, and if the ultimate 
answer is ‘No, never’, it will be a sad 
one. 

But Mr Morling’s compact little 
handbook is not much concerned 
with this question. It is primarily a 
technical work, packed with informa- 
tion and sound advice which should 
be of interest to everyone concerned 
with the planting or tending of trees 
in towns. Some general principles are 
discussed and the chief or more likely 
errors are pointed out; there are “‘con- 
tributed”’ chapters on trees and the 
law, and on trees and highways, 
with instructions on the actual tech- 
nique of planting; and there are most 
useful lists of trees under such head- 
ings as form, bark characters, fruit 
and foliage qualities, soil preferences, 
suckering tendencies, light demands 
and shade tolerance, size and so 
forth. The only omission from this 
categorical section seems to be some 
guidance on the longevity and speeds 
of growth of trees—which species 
should be regarded as quick-growing 
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and/or short-lived and which slow- 
growing and/or long-lived. 

Reviewers of technical works have 
perhaps an ungenerous tendency to 
devote more attention to the few 
errors and oversights than to the 
many positive merits, and here one is 
specially tempted by the feeling that 
there ought at some future date to be 
a second edition. Proof-reading has 
been shaky, especially in chapter VIII 
and the index, and the chapter on 
popular and generic names requires 
some revision, not least in the use of 
the words “generic’’, which seems 
here to mean generic in one place and 
generic-plus-specific in another, and 
“variety”, which is widely misused as 
a synonym for “‘species’’. (‘The split- 
ters and lumpers will be arguing to 
the Day of Judgment about some 
species/varieties problems, but about 
others there has long been agreement.) 
The Malus/Sorbus/Pyrus situation 
seems not to be appreciated. Sorbus 
(elsewhere Pyrus) aucuparia, the 
mountain ash or rowan, gets a men- 
tion, and so do the service tree and the 
wild service tree but a reader is not 
told whether these latter names mean 
Sorbus domestica (Linnaeus), Sorbus 
torminalis (Crantz) or even Sorbus 
latifolia (Persoon)—and none of them 
is in the autumn effects lists. Sorbus 
intermedia, sometimes called the 
Swedish whitebeam and now a most 
popular roadside tree, appears in one 
list. But to continue with this kind of 
criticism—pertinent enough but ra- 
ther niggling—would give a false im- 
pression of a most useful book at a 
really economical price. 

J. D. U. WARD 


URBAN TRAFFIC. By Robert B. Mitchell 
and Chester Rapkin. Columbia University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
40S. 

This is not just another traffic en- 
gineering study from the United 
States. Clearly and concisely written 
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AN INTRODUCTION to the various factors re- 
lating to TREES IN TOWNS. How they grow; their 
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luted atmosphere; planting and preservation under 
statute; trees and the law; trees and highways; selec- 
ted lists of trees—brief descriptions, numerous 
illustrations. 
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Contractors, Architects, Landscape Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Town Planners, Planning Authorities and 
others concerned with the planting of, development 
or sale of land, students for the appropriate Profes- 
sional Examinations and property owners having 
trees within or near their boundaries. 
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for the non-technical reader, it 
breaks fresh ground. Its primary 
message perhaps is the need in plan- 
ning the development of urban land 
to realize that changes in land use will 
be reflected in changes in traffic 
movement, both of persons and goods. 
Equally, highway improvements or 
technological advances in the means 
of transport will be reflected in 
changes in land use. This interre- 
lationship between land use and 
traffic is of fundamental importance 
and, if only for this reason, Urban 
Traffic will amply repay study by 
planner and transport undertaker 
alike. 

It is argued that existing informa- 
tion about traffic and the means of 
obtaining it are far from sufficient for 
present-day needs. Origin and desti- 
nation surveys, still practised all too 
rarely in this country, do not record 
the actual routes followed by traffic, 
and throw no light on the underlying 
factors which generate traffic. A more 
precise basis than traffic-flow dia- 
grams is needed to ensure that the 
vast sums spent on new roads and 
road improvements in cities are well 
spent and not partly wasted. 

Movement of people in cities com- 
prises broadly trips between bases of 
operation, e.g. home and workplace, 
and round trips from base to one or 
more destinations and back to base. 
These “‘destinations” tend to group 
themselves into ‘‘areas of assembly” 
which thus become in their own right 
a focus for journeys, e.g. the West 
End of London. 

Goods, however, tend to move in 
one direction only from point of origin 
to point of consumption. Goods move- 
ment, it is suggested, gives rise to a 
certain minimum level of commercial 
vehicle traffic spread more or less 
evenly over the city area. In some 
localities certain activities will cause 
the level of this traffic to rise above the 
minimum, and attention need only 
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be concentrated on these localities, 
Certain activities are interdependent 
and tend to be carried out in close 
proximity to each other in the city 
central area. 

Ratios can be worked out to de- 
scribe and analyse the movement of 
both people and vehicles (cars and 
trucks), associated with single build- 
ings or areas where different kinds 
of activities are carried on, in terms 
of some common denominator, e.g. 
floor-space, number of employees, 
turnover, etc. A number of sugges- 
tions are made for further experi- 
mentation on these lines. 

The importance of such researches 
in urban planning generally, and par- 
ticular aspects of it such as the siting 
and nature of new highway improve- 
ments in built-up areas, decentraliza- 
tion of commerce and industry, car 
parking, etc. needs no emphasis. 

J. D. GC. CHURCHILL 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By Norman Tip- 
taft. Published by the author, Birmingham. 

No one who has ever met Norman 
Tiptaft, former Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, who at seventy has 
thought fit to write his autobiography 
would deny that here indeed is a 
remarkable character. He calls him- 
self an individualist and his whole 
book disproves his thesis. All that he 
was able to accomplish, and that was 
a great deal, was done in the highly 
co-operative field of public works, 
particularly in his long association 
with the Birmingham Town Council, 
culminating in his distinguished oc- 
cupation of the Mayoralty of this 
great industrial city. 

The book records Mr Tiptaft’s ex- 
tensive travels in the Far East, India, 
Europe, South Africa, the Middle 
East, and America. Its best chapter is 
perhaps its detailed Mayoral diary 
which gives a useful insight into the 
responsibilities and duties of the civic 
head of a great city. In the end he 
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looks back with nostalgia to a 
mythical world of his own imagina- 
tion where everything was better 
than in these decadent days—a view 
that can only be supported on the 
assumption that the supply of Norman 
Tiptafts is likely to dry up in the near 
future. 
GILBERT MCALLISTER 


BUILDING BY DIRECT LABOUR. By 
W. S. Hilton. Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers. 

This book is the result of research 
by the Union. A questionnaire (un- 
fortunately not reproduced) was sent 
to 1,762 local authorities and de- 
velopment corporations. 1,287 replied 
of which 661 had direct labour de- 
partments, and 465 were local auth- 
orities controlled by other than 
Socialist majorities. 

The book, though partly an argu- 
ing of the case for public versus 
private control, is more of a hand- 
book of do’s and don’ ts for those whose 
job it is to run direct labour depart- 
ments. The author stresses the need 
for efficiency in direct labour building 
which involves local authority control 
by committee and standing orders. 
That is the crux of the whole thing, 
and it is a matter which the national- 
ized industries still have fully to re- 
solve. Democratically elected coun- 
cillors are subject to criticism from 
their own electors, who are much 
nearer to these departments than they 
are to the nationalized undertakings. 
To what extent can councils allow 
freedom of initiative to pass to the 
management ? 

The author does not mention the 
extent to which ‘overheads’ are 
brought into account in assessing 
costs. This would be necessary for a 
real comparison with private enter- 
prise, to see if the ratepayers are 
getting value for their money. 

The author’s views on incentives in 
the building industry are of interest, 
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for this is one of the subjects with 
which the whole industry is at present 
concerned. Of the 661 authorities 
who answered the questionnaire, only 
110 are operating incentive schemes. 
T. NORBERT 


GOOD GENERAL PRACTICE. The Re- 
port of a Survey. By Stephen Taylor, 
MD, MRCP. 12s. 6d. 

The trunk of the Healing Tree of 
the Science and Art of Medicine is 
made up of general practitioners. 
There are branches (specialisms) 
ever growing in quantity and quality, 
but it is of the first importance that 
the trunk be sound, full of sap, and 
able to bear the main burden. This 
book is a notable and valuable con- 
tribution to this end. It is based on 
known reliable facts easy to digest, 
and deals with human nature and 
personality, infinitely variable and 
incalculable. It is not dogmatic but 
presents a true picture of life in an 
absorbing profession. 

Today this survey is for everyman. 
A social service which has been of in- 
calculable benefit to our people is 
brought into the light for all to see. 
The twilight of mystery must dis- 
appear and the doctor live in the glare 
of common day. It is inevitable for 
progress that this should be so, be- 
cause successful general practice 
must have patient, doctor, and the 
general public all participating in the 
personal goodwill vital to the main- 
tenance of good health. Better stand- 
ards of living are demanded today 
but it is a new recognition that we 
must all help in this, and knowledge 
is needed. Even if this book is just 
scanned through every reader will 
benefit, and the author and the 
Nuffield Provincial Hospital Trust 
must be thanked for it. 

There is an interesting section on 
new towns and the opportunity they 
give for new groups and medical 
centres, NORMAN MACFADYEN 
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THE HOUSING REPAIRS AND RENTS 
AcT, 1954. By S. W. Magnus. Butter- 
worth, 225. 6d. 

Rent control was introduced to 
meet the housing shortage expected 
in the 1914 war, and it is still often 
necessary to go back to rents and 
rateable values as they were on 3 
August 1914. The difficulty of main- 
taining a house out of a controlled 
rent has sometimes been exaggerated ; 
but genuine anomalies arose (as was 
seen in Rawlence (or Rawlance) v. 
Croydon [1952] 2 Q.B. 803) and were 
made worse by unrelated judicial 
decisions. The 1954 Act brings some 
housing and rent provisions within 
one statute virtually for the first 
time. 

Newly built or converted dwellings 
now escape control. Some old rents 
may be raised. New town develop- 
ment corporations, housing associa- 
tions, and county councils all now 
stand outside the Rent Acts. Less 
sensational but more significant 
changes include more flexible powers 
to reprieve condemned houses, and 
power for an authority to patch and 
retain slum houses which ought, 
formerly, to have been pulled down. 
This patching power recognizes and 
makes lawful an existing practice of 
some councils, about which land- 
lords have long protested in vain. 
Valuable rights of public objection 
are taken away, particularly those of 
statutory tenants, in the simplifica- 
tion of compulsory purchase and 
clearance order procedure. 

Mr Magnus and his publishers are 
to be congratulated on the full and 
helpful notes they have so speedily 
provided. The emphasis is on what 
the Act was intended by its sponsors 
to do, and the notes often paraphrase, 
uncritically, the official explanations. 
How the Act will work, and indeed 
how it may not work, are left for time 
to tell. The previous law is stated in 
detail, usually very accurately. The 
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account of demolition order pro- 
cedure goes astray (p. 12) to the ex- 
tent of suggesting an appeal to the 
County Court under s.11(1) of the 
1936 Act (p. 13). No reference is 
made to s.15 of the 1936 Act in the 
notes to s.13 (p. 35) where some ex- 
planation is needed. The note “‘per- 
son having control” to s.11 is un- 
fortunately repeated (p. 34) as a note 
to s.12. These and other minor faults 
do not greatly matter, and it is 
ungenerous to quibble when so much 
of value is offered. 
J. D. JAMES 


WORKERS’ HOUSING 
ASIAN COUNTRIES. 
Labour Office, Geneva. 

This most interesting report of the 
Asian Regional Conference, held at 
Tokyo, September 1953, includes the 
statement that ““Workers’ housing is 
unquestionably one of the most urgent 
social and economic needs in Asia.” 

The information given about the 
condition of housing in most coun- 
tries in Asia indicates that much of it 
is of a standard barely tolerable in 
rural areas and intolerable where ex- 
tensive urbanization is taking place, 
accompanied by a rapid growth of 
population. 

The work of various housing agen- 
cies is described, such as Aided Self- 
Help, Housing Co-operatives and 
Improvement Trusts, of which the 
Singapore Improvement Trust is an 
outstanding example. 

The basic need for a sound land 
policy and community planning is 
emphasized, as is the need for the 
careful programming of housing in 
accordance with the available supply 
of labour and materials. ‘‘Finally, a 
substantial improvement of housing 
standards will require ultimately the 
use of large amounts of skilled labour 
and highly processed construction 
materials.”’ 
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MEMORIAL TO A KING. By Sir Camp- 
bell Stuart. Batchworth Press. 255. 

“An increase in the number and 
availability of playing fields is still 
urgently required. Scarcely any in- 
dustrial centre has adequate facilities, 
and in rural areas only one in ten vil- 
lages owns its playing field. Large 
centres of population are spreading 
rapidly, and no time is to be lost in 
ensuring preservation of the spaces 
essential to the physical well-being of 
the inhabitants.” 

In 1936 arguments such as these 
persuaded a committee of prominent 
public figures that the national 
memorial to King George V should 
be in the form of playing fields. In 
this beautifully produced book Sir 
Campbell Stuart, treasurer and later 
chairman of the King George’s 
Fields Foundation, describes how 
this decision was carried into effect. 
Now, after allocating over £500,000 
(in sums from £2 to £75,000) to 
schemes all over the United King- 
dom, the Foundation hands over, its 
main task completed, to the National 
Playing Fields Association. 

Yet despite the magnificent work 
of the Foundation and the NPFA, the 
arguments used in 1936 are as strong 
now as they were then. Sir Campbell 
Stuart’s affection for his cause does 
not blind him to this. In fact, the most 
obvious conclusion from his book is 
that philanthropic schemes, admir- 
able in purpose and splendid in exe- 
cution though they be, are not nearly 
enough. It is good news that grants 
under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act of 1937 will again 
be given to local councils willing to 
provide the basis for a healthy nation. 
Public money could be invested in no 
better way. 

Memorial to a hing is in itself an un- 
intended tribute to the vision and 
public spiritedness of Sir Campbell 
Stuart and his devoted colleagues. By 
their diligence they have given a 
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fitting memorial to the King who said 
“It is to the young that the future 
belongs. I trust that through the 
Fund ... many of them throughout 
this country may be helped in body, 
mind, and character to become useful 
citizens.’ The worth of the Founda- 
tion’s work cannot be measured in 
terms of the money value of the 
schemes they helped to launch and 
complete. That the nation has bene- 
fited and will continue to benefit in 
every possible way is beyond any 
shadow ofdoubt. wyNDHAM THOMAS 


AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW. By 
Desmond Heap. 2nd Edition. Sweet @ 
Maxwell. 25:5. 

We are glad to see a new edition of 
this valuable book, which is, for a 
law book, amazingly compact and 
lucid. As Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
says in a preface, Mr Heap has an ex- 
ceptional ability to relate the law to 
the actual practice of planning, as 
well as the gift of enlightening and 
entertaining. It is a real service to 
have produced so quickly a work that 
deals with the alterations in the law 
made by the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1954, as well as 
covering the 1947 Act. 

There is one slip that is surprising. 
Correctly stating that the new towns 
are intended to be ‘“‘towns in them- 
selves”, Mr Heap says they are not to 
be ‘satellites, garden cities, dormitory 
suburbs, nor anything of the like kind 
associated with other towns’’. In fact 
new towns comply exactly with the 
definition of “garden cities”’ officially 
adopted by the TCPA in 1919, and 
the London new towns are also pre- 
cisely “satellite towns”’ as defined in 
the original prospectus of Welwyn 
Garden City. The fact that careless 
writers confused garden cities (new 
towns) with garden suburbs (dormi- 
tory places) for many years is no 
reason for reviving the confusion 
now. F. J. 0. 
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SOLID FACTS 
about 
SOLID FLOORS 


Marley Tiles on a solid concrete subfloor 
are warm, attractive and cost far less than any 
alternative floor and floor covering. 

Subfloor draughts and cold air currents 
are eliminated and absolute freedom from dry rot or 


woodworm attack is ensured. 


SOLID FLOORS COST LESS 
first, last and all the time 
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MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 





London Showrooms at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 
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WEIR WOOD RESERVOIR 





Bae 1,200,000,000 gallon reser- 


voir will impound the head- 
waters of the Medway to provide 
for approximately 106 square miles 
of East Sussex at the rate of 3 
million gallons per day. Consulting 
Engineers: Messrs Herbert Lapworth 
& Partners. 
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Limited 


LONDON 




















Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.I Waterloo 4977 











